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or wrong notes, hut was there any real comprehension 
of the work in hand, and did the performance convey 
the emotional message of the composer’s heart? 

I'or example, to make this cardinal principle more 
obvious, suppose you are reciting the wonderful open¬ 
ing grave movement which stands like a solemn por¬ 
tico at the beginning of the familiar, but immortally- 
beautiful, “Sonata Palhetique” by Beethoven. Now, 
even though you actually hit every note there set 
down, absolutely every note, still, if you so far fail 
to re-echo in the deepest and remotest chambers of 
your own heart the tragic and passionate emotion 
uttered by these tones, and cast the feeling out through 
your finger-ends so powerfully and unmistakably that 
anyone sitting and listening shall be stirred with the 
same feelings, at least in some measure, your playing 
has had no value at all, none whatsoever, let the note- 
perfection be equal to that of a music-box. Get your 
notes right, but most of all utter the heart. Under¬ 
stand the composer, and force people to do the same. 


The tendency in the musical world to demand that 
musicians shall be “specialists" in what they profess 
to do is becoming more marked every year, and many 
musicians have fallen by the wayside in their attempts 
to do too much. The time has gone by in any but 
the very smallest cities when a single teacher who 
attempts to teach piano, organ, voice culture, violin, 
cello, cornet, and other baud instruments can meet 
*ith success. Instead of being impressed by such 
versatility, as was the case in the early days of music 
in this country, the public now avoids such teachers, 
tightly concluding that the teacher who has dispensed 
his time and abilities in trying to learn half a dozen 
fterent branches of the profession cannot have suc¬ 
ceeded in mastering any one of them in a superlative 
degree. 

In certain individual cases it must be admitted that 

* P uB lic goes a little too far in this matter, as there 
doubt, instances of teaehers who have mastered 
or four instruments writh sufficient success to be 
* e to teach them intelligently and successfully. The 
** !***^ public, in the larger cities at least, to 

th I J m * Ze ln ^ musical specialists has resulted in 
^ t that musicians of the better class, even where 
T are able to do so, seldom care to be known as 
613 of too many branches. 

* * * 

There i s such a thing as a benumbing accuracy in 
^®o plajing. The other day we overheard a young 
frill’d Wh ° * S a we H' es tablished teacher, say to a 
j o . ‘ To-day in reciting my lesson to my professor 
1 ^ T n*ad e one mistake.” The thought arose: per- 
si«te t * ."k°’ e I css °n was one elaborate and con- 
CBJ1 ^ mistake. Certainly finical extremes of ac- 
°f tl/ m Je,i . Verin S n °tes cannot be laid at the door 
danger_ ma, * or * t y °T students, yet there is also this 
trough • t ^ lat ’ ln Nuking too intently of getting 

*•1 tho W * lat 13 P re3 cribed by the printed page, 

he i 0 £ U '\ 1 ^ the soul hidden behind the notes may 
"Die question is not were there any dropped 


There arc not wanting students who more or less 
consciously entertain the idea that all matters of ex¬ 
pression may safely be left to hap hazard, or, as they 
word it, the inspiration of the moment. This is nearly 
as great a fallacy as if the student should leave any 
of the more definite and technical elements of the 
art to chance,—say, for example, the fingering. Every¬ 
one considers the happy selection of the particular 
fingers for a performance a matter for close and intel¬ 
ligent analysis and reflection, and so important is fin¬ 
gering held to be that some teachers, of whom the 
renowned Moscheles was one, nave been positive ped¬ 
ants in that matter, giving it undue attention. The 
fundamental elements of expression upon the piano 
are few and quite as definite as tone-lengths, note-read¬ 
ing, fingering, tempo, or any other matter. They ought 
to be made technically familiar to the mind, and the 
habit of determining their application to every piece 
should be fixed. Thus, it would be well to get the 
idea of changing rates and of changing weights even 
into the most elemental matters, such as the scales 
and arpeggios: these things which, to borrow a 
metaphor from biology, may be named the original 
albumin of organized music. 


Now and then a warning comes from Paris to 
American fathers and mothers anent the snares and 
pitfalls always surrounding the homeless and unat¬ 
tended young girl art-student in that capital. The 
demoralization from associating with the bohemian 
and morally degenerate of the Parisian art-circles is 


:-n complete. 

ladam Marchesi, the celebrated teacher, in a signed 
>sage in the New York Sunday World, to American 
ents, discusses this question plainly, 
he says, in part: “All do not fall in the same way, 
do I wish to he understood to say that all Amer- 
i girls who come here do fall. What has come to 
immediate knowledge during long years of experi- 
! amply justifies all misgivings. So many dear, in- 
sting girls have come to me with heart-breaking 


confidences! And 1 have wept on so many others 
who had so changed as to actually regard the most 
condemnable freedom as necessary to their full devel¬ 
opment and to their success; indeed, as a natural 
and, on the whole, enjoyable privilege of all artists.” 

Coming, as this does, from so aulhoritive a source, 
it behooves American parents to see to it that their 
daughters are placed under proper and adequate 
ehaperonage, or not sent abroad at all. 

• • • 

Tue director of a certain conservatory onee said 

to the writer: “I'll tell you what, G-, you put 

up two insignificant little pennies right in front of 
your eyes and thus obscure all the rest of the world.” 
Aud the rebuke was at that time (and perhaps sine.:) 
well merited. 

i oung students and older ones are prone to com¬ 
mit this error. It practically consists in taking too 
narrow a view of the matter in question,—of letting 
the cents in the foreground obscure the dollars in the 
background; of letting the small advantage of the 
present obtrude itself in such proportions as to over¬ 
shadow the far greater interests of the future; of 
permitting present gain at the expense of future loss; 
of saving a dollar or an hour now and as a conse¬ 
quence losing many dollars or days in future years. 

So much for the generalities. Now, from the ab¬ 
stract to the concrete. What do we mean* Simply 
this: studying with a poor or cheap teacher to save 
a few dollars; buying a cheap grade of piano; using 
cheap editions of music; hastening to acquire a few- 
trashy tunes rather Ilian put more time and better 
effort on those of standard value; electing to study 
some such instrument as the guitar or mandolin in¬ 
stead of the violin, ’cello, piano, or other instrument 
that is really the vehicle of musical thought; work¬ 
ing too many hours per day, thus reducing the iu- 
tensity of practice and, what is more serious, laying 
the foundation of physical trouble for the future; 
saving time and money by not studying harmony and 
other divisions of musical theory. 

These are some of the pennies we may, and perhaps 
are, putting over our eyes, blinding us to our best 
interests. Let us throw them aside and look into the 
future with a wider understanding and clearer vision. 

• • » 

The study of music is as productive of mental 
strength as so much' study of other subjects, not 
more, not less. To do as good work in music, one 
must apply himself as carefully, thoroughly, and 
earnestly as in other lines of mental work. The study 
of the master-works is as productive of culture as 
equivalent application in the matters of literature or 
science—a different kind of culture, to be sure, but 
none the less real culture, for all that. Perhaps no 
kind of performance or production requires more 
alertness, more accuracy, more concentration of 
thought and action, than the proper performance of 
the great works of the musical repertory. Added to 
this, there is continually exercised the exeeutant ‘3 
powers of discrimination in the matters of tone-color, 
shading, nuance, and general musical feeling. 































































































The performer must grasp the most complex har¬ 
monics; he must interpret the most elusive points 
of emotional expression. Be he a great performer 
producing a great work, he must rise to the greatest 
heights of human expressiveness. He must interpret 
to others all the depth of feeling, all the passion, all 
the yearning, all the joy, all the pain, that human 
brsrl can feel. For this is music in its highest form. 
• • • 

The teacher of music who encounters seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, and in consequence feels 
himself almost at a stand still in bis work, is apt to 
look In all directions but the right one for the occa¬ 
sion of his difficulties, and is thus often led to some 
other mode of procedure than the wisest in his en¬ 
deavor to change conditions of his life. Finding the 
community in which he labors unresponsive to his 
efforts, his pupils negligent, indifferent, and his out¬ 
look in all particulars trying and unpromising, he feels 
lus environment to be at fault, making the mistake 
to which so many are prone, of looking without in¬ 
stead of within for the cause of annoyances and the 
source of ill success. He knows himself competent, 
and in this assumption may be correct, so far as thor¬ 
ough educational ability and equipment art concerned; 
but competence is a qualitative word, and in Uie con¬ 
sideration of its broader significance may be found 
the solution of the teacher's problem. For it is a 
problem, and wraxes interesting, while assuming a new 
phase, when we turn to the consideration of apparently 
more fortunate individuals. 

A competent instructor enters a new field. The 
outlook, promising, U inspiring; but speedily annoy¬ 
ances arise and increase. After years of arriving at 
nothing, not even receipt of thanks from the flock for 
whose welfare, as a conscientious shepherd, there has 
been ceaseless striving, the teacher seeks a yet broader 
outlook— only to repeat with variations the self-same 
experiences. While regarding with pity the successor 
in the Held vacated, to this hapless one comes the 
tidings of successes won, of pleasant recitals, of ob¬ 
durate patrons induced by heaven knows what power 
to invest in new instruments, to provide warm rooms 
for the practice and lesson hours, and the climax 
reached when the wheezy church organ is replaced with 
a brilliant-toned specimen of the king of instruments, 
and the teacher, who is also organist, revels in recitals 
and additional pupils galore. 

I have known people." once said a prominent 
teacher, “for whom 1 should expect to hear of the 
wilderness blossoming, were they to be landed in 
Sahara." 

But a solving is inevitable, and will be found to 
comprehend closer study of individual methods, if not 
recognition of the "Bt survival.” “Deserve success, and 
you shall command it!” says the old proverb, which 
iet us revise: “Command success, and you shall at¬ 
tain it.” “A justified consciousness of personal worth” 
must be supplemented by a mental attitude of deter¬ 
mination, which, if sufficiently steadfast, will attract 
to itself success. 

• • • 

Dovbti.cm many concert goers have noticed the 
reappearances of such pieces as Weber's “invitation 
to the Walt*," Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capriecioso,” 
and Chopin's “Scherxo in it flat Minor” on the pro¬ 
grams of recent piano-virtuosi These pieces are con¬ 
sidered by some to be hackneyed, and are supposed to 
have been played to such an extent by departed genera 
irons that the present one does not care to listen to 
them. Experience proves, however, that this is not the 
case. The above-mentioned pieces seem to please to¬ 
day as much as they ever did. Their performance is 
greeted with signs of undisguised pleasure. To be sure, 
one occasionally hears a murmur of dissent, which! 
when translated into the vernacular, forms the word 
"chestnuts.” But these signs of disapproval are few 
and far between. The hold which this sort of music 
has retained upon popular esteem proves one thing. It 
proves that this music is made of the tissue that 
resists the ravages of time. Its beauty is not for yes¬ 
terday nor to-day-it is for a long time to come. It, 


THE etude 

charm is so great that the present generation like 
the past and perhaps the future, delights and will 
continue to delight in it 

The present status of pianoforte literature, on the 
whole is not a very encouraging one. Technically 
speaking, since the death of Liszt there has been 
absolutely no advance, l’iano-niusic has come to a 
stand still. The originality, boldness of treatment, and 
inventive faculty of the wonderful Weimar magician 
Irnve caused everything, since his exit from the world’s 
stage, to appear vapid and flat. 

From a musical view point, the greatness claimed 
by admirers and followers of Brahms for that master 
remains to be proved. His death is still too recent 
to admit of the “staying” qualities of his music. 

In the case of music like that mentioned above by 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, the final word, how¬ 
ever, has been spoken. Its popularity with musicians 
as well as with the public alike denotes that, while it 
may disappear occasionally from the public gaze, it 
reappears with its former brilliancy. Thus revival 
means also survival. 


PRIZE DON'TS. 


The contest for the three best sets of “Don’ts” closed 
March 1, 1900. The judges, after careful and impartial 
examination of the many meritorious sets received, 
have awarded the prizes as follows: 

FOR TEACHERS. 

BY PBEBE J. BULLOCK, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Do.n't teach music unless you are well prepared. 
Don't teach music unless you can impart knowledge. 
Don't teach music unless you can interest your 
pupils. 

Don't teach music unless yon are enthusiastic. 
Dou't teach music unless you have infinite patience. 
Don't teach music unless you are willing to work 
hard. 

Don't teach music unless you continue to advance 
by practice and study. 

Don't teach music unless you are willing to explain 
the same things over and over. 

Don't teach music unless you know how to adapt 
your instruction to the individual needs of your pupils. 

Don't teach music unless you can take a good sug¬ 
gestion froifi anyone whosoever. 

Don't teach music unless you can be civil and court- 
eous to other teachers. 

Don't teach music unless you study human nature 

Don t teach music unless you know how to correct 

mistakes without hurting the pupil's feelings. 

Dont teach music unless you can secure obedience 

™i , g the PUPU ° r resortin 8 t0 ridicule or 
personal violence. 

jsie* music if you are habituau * 

Don't teach music unless you can control your tem- 

r*r. 

Don't teach music unless you can make the studv 
of music attractive to your pupils. * 

FOR PUPILS. 

BT 5. E. CRAIG, CALHOUN, GA. 

Wi ‘ h the mind "-Bering. 

Don t play like a machine. 

Don't abuse the pedal. 

Don't neglect the little things 

K T ’, 10 ,w •«■«* 

succession. 4 6 two or three times in 

Don't have irregular hours for practice 
Don't 

«XS* *“ p ”“" ■““* ««*•*» b,.d 

Don t miss lessons. 

Don t make excuses. 

£5 to end - 

D °" t '* to ask q„estio„r nng g °° d m, ' sie ' 


Don't indulge in mannerisms at the instrument 
Don't expect artistic growth to be gourd-lit • 
rapidity. ® 

Don’t ignore marks of tempo and expression. 
Don’t regard counting time as obsolete. 

Don’t study trashy music. 

Don't neglect to devote a little time every da 
intelligent memorizing. ' “ 

Don’t insist upon studying pieces beyond your ~ 
parity; don't clamor for meat before you are d” 
with milk. 

Don't lose faith in yourself. 

Don’t suppose that one is obliged to be seared with 
live coals from the altar of the muses or receive some 
special anointing before he can become a musician 
Don't think that your teacher can succeed in nut. 
ing anything out of you unless you supplement his 
efforts with unwearying endeavor. 

Don’t forget that quality, not quantity, is the thing 
to be considered in practice. 

FOR THE PUBLIC. 

BY O. G. SONNECK, 56 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Don't be punctual. If a concert begins at eight 
o'clock, come five minutes past eight. Others will 
come ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes past. The noise 
produced by this custom is a feast for everybody 
Moreover, it is very musical, as the essence of music 
evidently is noise. 

Don’t wait until the end of the last number of the 
program, but begin to gather your libretto and rub¬ 
bers and rush out of the hall as soon as you feel the 
closing bars near. For the effect see first don’t 
Don t stop the conversation you started with your 
friends before entering the hall, but modulate your 
voices in correspondence with the dynamical effects 
of the music. If the orchestra has a sudden “general 
pause” everyone will enjoy your unexpected melodious 
solo. 

Don’t take your hats off, ladies. We all know that 
those behind do not care for a full view of the stage. 

Don’t listen to the music, but read the analytical 
notes. As music is an emotional art, you will never 
enjoy it without knowing how music is manufactured. 

Don’t applaud any artist, unless his manager anil 
“his” critic tell you that he is the Siegfried of the piano 
or the Wotan of the kettle-drum. Then your enthu¬ 
siasm should be hysterical. A dignified attitude is 
especially unladylike, when a Paderewski is the centre 
of adoration. 

Don t go to a musical performance because you love 
music, but because it is the fashion. Even if you are 
not musical and even if you are bored, be a slave of 
the fashion. Pay your five dollars, patronize “Tris¬ 
tan” without cuts. Close your eyes and if possible 
your ears and take a nap. Nobody will be aware of 
your peaceful slumbers, but everyone will admire your 
deep appreciation of music. You will be awakened by 
the frantic applause at the end of the act in tune to 
applaud more hysterically than the others. Such is 
your duty. 

Don’t express your opinion of a production before 
reading the morning paper. Whenever possible, al 
ways air your deep appreciation and knowledge. 

Don t say the performance was “good,” but say b 
was “giand.” Don't say it was “bad,” but say it ffa5 
“horrible.” If a great artist happens to make a mis 
take and if you happen to notice it, shake your bea 
in disgust and exclaim: “Why, that man has no tech¬ 
nic whatever! I never miss that note!” 

Don t applaud any composition of any America* 
composer, unless he has studied abroad, unless 1 
score is like a blotting paper of Richard W agner. ^ 
unless he imitates the peculiarities of “Rag-tin ie ^ 
Then you may say: “He may not be a Richard Wag- 
ner, but he is an American composer.” 


He 


No true artist ever yet worked for ambition, 
does the thing which is in him to do by a force 
stronger than himself. The first fruits of a ni aa: 
genius are always pure of greed. 


/ 
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studio EXPERIENCES. 


parkful TEACHING RESULTS IN CAREFUL 
PRACTICE. 

ESTELLA M. SCHUREUAN. 

Having occasion to observe the practice of a pupil 
outside of lesson hours, 1 found she played her piece 
through successively without giving any extra practice 
to the one difficult passage in it. So together we took 
that passage and played it over and over again, 
finally concentrating our efforts on the two measures 
which proved the most refractory. After several min¬ 
utes’ careful drill I told her to lay it aside and after 
a time practice it again. 

As we left the piano, she said: “Now I know how¬ 
to practice.” 

As her teacher, I had asked her to pick out the 
difficult passages and give extra time to them, but 
had not illustrated what I expected her to do. Con¬ 
sequently, she had not realized the importance of it; 
and that one practical demonstration, taking only a 
few minutes of time, was worth more to her than all 
the previous admonitions. 

The little incident set me to thinking. She had 
learned a valuable lesson; so had the teacher. A 
resolution was made that, hereafter in imparting im¬ 
portant points in a lesson, a few minutes is to be 
taken to illustrate the points made, and thus impress 
on the pupil’s mind the importance of the work to be 
done. 


AN ENTERPRISING FARMER. 

A True Incident. 

CORA FILLMORE. 

She was a dainty specimen of a teacher: a little 
slender girl who at nineteen had found herself alone 
in the world and thrown on her own resources. Pos¬ 
sessing, however, a practical musical education, she 
determined, with the buoyancy and courage character¬ 
istic of the American girl (who it is said “rises to an 
emergency like a lark on the wing”), to turn her 
knowledge to account, and so she had settled in a 
quiet country-town, its sole attractions picturesque 
surrdundings, and the fact that “no good teacher,” as 
the villagers assured her, “lived anywheres around.” 
There was, they confessed, a young man back on the 
hills who had a few pupils. He taught for 25 cents 
a lesson, “but in hayin’ an’ harvestin’ he wasn’t very 
reliable.” 

The young teacher opened her studio, and soon had 
a class of some thirty pupils. One morning a wagon 
rattled up to the door, the horse was tied to a tree 
by its driver, and the latter, a tall lanky specimen of 
the Abraham Lincoln type, was soon in consultation 
with the town’s new acquisition. His eyes surveyed 
her diminutive daintiness in intervals of “taking in” 
the feminine fixings and adornments of the attractive 
studio. 

I m a music teacher, myself,” he announced, “but 
I d like to get a few more idees. What’s your terms a 
lesson, Miss?” 

Lpon being informed that 50 cents would defray the 
expense of an hour's instruction, he pulled forth a 
weather-beaten wallet, and, depositing the sum named 
u pon the shining piano-case, seated himself expectantly 
before the instrument, while the bewildered teacher, 
walling the fable of the mouse and the elephant, took 
ber place beside him. She did her best, but, alas, the 
inherent vanity of mankind, augmented by an indi- 
'idual bump of self-conceit and the drawback of mam- 
ninth hands, to which the principle of relaxation was, 
r " r 9™ a t a stranger, proved almost too much even 
°r this girl s fortitude! The pupil expressed pleasure, 
low ever, at the close of the hour, and remarked that 

that day week, would be “to the store with eggs,” 
*n would probably continue lessons “a spell, any- 

P * le spell” comprehended, eventually, three lessons, 
** the teacher was heartily relieved when pupil No. 

’ bhis juncture, expressed thanks for the “idees” 

aa niade his final adieux. She heard afterward that 


THE ETUDE 

he was doing a thriving business among his hillside 
pupils on account of his increased knowledge, since, 
notwithstanding the latter, his terms still remained at 
their former reasonable figure! 


LESCHETITSKY AND HIS METHOD. 


BY ALFRED VEIT. 


The Lesehctitsky craze started in this country about 
1882, shortly after Fanny Bloomfield's return from 
Europe. Then Leschetitsky's name was heard on the 
lips of all who were interested in piano-playing. It 
had a magic ring similar to that of Liszt in former 
years. Half-fledged pianists imagined they could take 
shelter beneath the wings of the great master, and 
presto! they would return and astonish the natives. 
Faith in his personality became so great that his very 
name was sufficient to induce hordes of students to 
wander to \ienna, as crowds of pilgrims journey to a 
sacred shrine supposed to be endowed with some 
miraculous power. Faith will accomplish many 
things. It will allow an imaginary ailment to be 
cured by an innocent medicine prescribed by the phy¬ 
sician. But faith will not make stiff fingers move 
with lightning-like rapidity. Faith may move mount¬ 
ains, but not muscles. 

Being subject to the same weaknesses as his fellow- 
creatures, and having been seized by the Leschetitsky 
mania, the writer determined, one fine day, to join 
the crowd of worshipers at the shrine of Leschetitsky. 
The writer had drank at the pianistic springs of Stutt¬ 
gart, Berlin, and Paris, without becoming intoxicated, 
however, and imagined that happiness on earth was 
incomplete without the addition of Vienna to the list 
of cities. Accordingly, he started for the latter place, 
and upon his arrival there wrote a polite letter to 
Leschetitsky, setting forth his plans for the future and 
requesting the honor to be allowed to enroll himself 
among the pupils of the eminent professor. True to 
the Leschetitsky tradition, the writer of the letter re¬ 
ceived no answer. After waiting a long time and 
writing again, he finally received a communication 
from Leschetitsky’s secretary—Leschetitsky never 
writes if he can avoid it—stating that Leschetitsky 
would reeeiv.e him at an appointed time. The long- 
expected hour arrived. The vonng student was 
ushered into the drawing-room of the celebrated villa 
at Wiihring, where the master assembled his disciples. 
He waited about two hours. Leschetitsky keeps late 
hours and consequently rises late. It seemed a long 
time before Leschetitsky appeared. But finally he 
did appear. 

As Paderewski once remarked to the writer, Les- 
chetitsky is dazzling at times. He certainly was upon 
this occasion. A man of culture, of great experience, 
of keen judgment, a cosmopolite with the polish and 
broad views of the man of the world, such is Les¬ 
chetitsky. To be sure, he has a temper, and a bad 
one at that, as the writer had the opportunity of ob¬ 
serving upon several occasions. But what man that 
has taught hosts of pianists has not? Leschetitsky 
has frequently declared that a pianist in order to 
play well in public must be nervous to a certain de¬ 
gree to stir his audience. In like manner it might be 
said that no one can be a good teacher without pos¬ 
sessing somewhat of a temper. The writer can recall 
from his varied experience that the teacher he bene¬ 
fited least by was the one without temper. This kind- 
hearted gentleman, after the lesson was over, would 
pat him approvingly on the shoulder, expressing satis¬ 
faction at his great improvement, would almost em¬ 
brace him and affectionately press his hand—and in¬ 
cidentally endeavor to ascertain whether it contained 
the expected tuition-fee. ' 

Nothing of the kind with Leschetitsky. If in¬ 
terested in his pupil, Lesehctitsky pays no attention 
to time-limit One hour and a half, sometimes two- 
hour lessons are nothing unusual for private pupils. 
During class lessons, which lasted from three to six 
in the afternoon, sometimes longer, each pupil re¬ 
ceived less time. These class-lessons are free to pri¬ 


vate pupils. They do not consist of dry, didactic ex¬ 
planations merely, but are interspersed by many a 
witty saying, many a sarcastic remark and interesting 
story. Thus the writer remembers one occasion upon 
which Leschetitsky related how he “discovered” Essi- 
poff. While professor at the Conservatory at St. 
Petersburg Leschetitsky one day passed a class-room 
in which he heard laughter and chatter. Above the 
din of voices be distinguished strains from “Faust” 
which were rattled off sehooi-girl fashion, but revealed 
a certain individuality. Entering the class-room ah 
ruptly, he saw a young girl seated at the piano, 
amusing herself and her fellow-pupils by placing 
melodies from the popular opera. There was some¬ 
thing in the girl’s playing that attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the experienced professor. Struck by the crude 
talent of the girl, Leschetitsky then and there took 
her in charge, made her submit to a rigorous course 
of studies, and finally produced the magnificent artist 
the world admired as Annette Essipoff. 

As to all the stuff and nonsense that has been writ¬ 
ten concerning Leschetitsky’s method, suffice it to say 
that Leschetitsky has no fixed method. If a pupil 
presents himself with depressed knuckles like the 
reputed Stuttgart method (although that legend was 
also a gross misrepresentation) and Leschetitsky con¬ 
siders it beneficial to the pupil, he recommends ele¬ 
vated knuckles and vice vertd. Scant attention is 
paid to the fact that Leschetitsky was a contemporary 
of Liszt and also a pupil of Czerny. The principles 
of piano-playing upon which Leschetitsky bases his 
instruction being derived from the patriarch among 
piano-teachers, Leschetitsky’s ideas concerning the true 
principles of piano-playing are those that have been 
handed down from time immemorial. Thus, the well- 
known adage about there being “nothing new under 
the sun” holds true in regard to Leschetitsky’s method 
as well as in other respects. The celebrity which 
attaches to his name created a certain fetichism 
known as the Leschetitsky method. Similar to every 
exaggerated devotion to an unknown idea or belief, 
this has enveloped tlie teaching of Leschetitsky with 
a certain air of mystery which Leschetitsky would be 
the first to disclaim. He has maintained again and 
again that his teaching is based upon rational prin¬ 
ciples, that have been taught since the origin of piano- 
plaving. These principles he teaches by precept and 
example. Thus, every involved passage is analyzed 
and played for the pupiL Being an excellent pianist, 
he is capable of illustrating his ideas practically by 
means of his own playing. Those who have had the 
good fortune to hear him play will admit that the 
musical world in gaining a great teacher lost a great 
pianist. One of the reasons why the musical world 
at large lia3 not been able to acknowledge the superi¬ 
ority of Leschetitsky as a great pianist Is due to the 
fact that he has never been able to overcome a certain 
nervousness. Report has it that Leschetitsky played 
Beethoven's “E-flat Concerto” somewhere and that be 
was so nervous he threw the accompanying orchestra 
into spasms of nervousness, which finally even com¬ 
municated itself to the audience. 

Mark Hambourg told the writer recently that Les¬ 
chetitsky has practically decided to give up teaching 
and that he only accepts a limited number of pupils. 
As Leschetitsky has now attained the proverbial age 
of three score and ten, the possibility of the average 
pupil’s enjoying his tuition is very remote. 

In retiring from his sphere of activity Leschetitsky 
will be accompanied by the plaudits of his innumer¬ 
able pupils, who will always revere his memory as 
that of an artist, a fine man, and a great teacher. 


Beethoven’s favorite quotation was from an 
Egyptian inscription: “I am what is. I am all that 
is and was and shall be. No mortal man hath ever 
raised my veil.” This always stood on his table. 

Music is to me so solemn a matter that I do not 
feel justified in trying to adapt it to any subject that 
does qot touch my heart and soul— MnukUtohn- 
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Questions 




answers 
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[ Atr kM!T 1 on nutted t» md is fu'lrioiw for thu 
dtpartaml J^eom urtl* them on mu tidtof tie paper onl% 
and mat mii other Un ap t oa tit tarn* tint. In EviBY 
Ca** thx W*rr«’» Foix Addrbss must us Givsn, 
m tie naturae mU recrict no attention. ht no cate util tit 
ttritar’i mam* 1« printed to tie fntdu xu M THE ETUDE 
Qtuttiaao lint kant no pmtartU intend will not ncetvc atten 

SmJ 

K. B.- Why arc the lights lowered during Paderew¬ 
ski'* recitals t 

the writer cannot vouch for Paderewski's personal 
views on the subject, but perhaps Stendhal's remarks 
uu»y throw some light ou tile matter. The well-known 
Kreuch writer quotes a certain Dr. Cuttougno as say¬ 
ing that a certain half light is necessary for the ap¬ 
preciation of music. Too brilliant a light Irritates the 
optic nerve; besides, sensation* are not perceived 
simultaneously by the optie and the auditory nerves. 
One may have the choice between both sensations, but 
the human brain cannot appreciate both at the same 
Dine. There i* another point Cottougno adds which 
■nay, perhaps, have some connection with hypnotism. 
In order to e\|<erien« the delicious sensations which 
rnu-ic produces, one must be Isolated. The ear is 
enveloped by a musical atmosphere of which nothing 
definite is known except that it may possibly exist. 
.\ certain isolation is necessary, like in electrical ex¬ 
periment*. to produce agreeable sensations. The nut 
oral heat produced by the proximity of a foreign sub¬ 
stance seems detrimental to the enjoyment of music. 

It K. R. Maldessure (Jaluppi, mentioned in Urown- 
Toccata of Uahippi .,' was ts.rn near Venice 
In 17M. He was the son of a barber, but devoted 
himself to music. Through Marcello he was intro- 
*• *-*****. v%hom b«* «tutlitni counterpoint, 
lie wrote many -•peros m a comic vein, Galuppi also 
studied the clavichord, upon which instrument he be 
ewtiw <tuite proficient. His church works are siill per¬ 
formed in V enice. A sonata of his, said to be of great 
mem, is contained in Bauer's "Alt* Clavier-Musik ” 
An American author, visiting Browning «„d bis wife 
** llM . 7 d. wroU o< their occupations: “Mrs. Browning 
was still too much of an invalid to walk, but she sat 
under the great tree* upon the lawn like hillsides near 
the convent, or in the .cuts of the dusky convent 
chapel, while Robert Browning at the organ chased a 
fugue or dreamed out upon the twilight keys a faint, 
throbbing toccata of lialuppi.” 

nLIrSl * rt ° f ,m i‘ rov **att<in become 

•st tmet : 1‘tobably owing to the tendency of the times 
specialism. The modern pianist devotes so many 
yrnrn to the acquisition of technic that verv little 
Dm* is left for him to devote to the cultivation of 
Other departments 0 f mu.a. How many pianist* are 
capable for instance, of reading a score at sight* 
Improvisation waa cultivated and exerrised in public 
7 i th * *T“* “»“«***'». particularly .\lorart 

a, *i rn ' 2 Beethoven the following' storv is 
relate!: At a soiree musicale 8teibeit, n n,,^ 

Itrethl^ * ’’"* W °* h » own com- 

t“ ?' rt “P®* ihe piano and began playing the notes 

rugal style. Melhelt was so mortified at the victory 

l , h.^irei^;.Chi?h RZ,T* ml * nJ " mr ""S* 

wation*. Theodor /ull.k, ^ ^r^Vkm wTlfTb 
writer, meniionrd Alfred liritnfeld 

«SS 

- ! ^ s. t 

„ . ion ** •Mention oa account of hU tiUnt 

:r.:rr, slkS; 

of .lose! Hofmann are .till re m fni t^ l ‘ mproT, ** tion ' 
only rxpoBrnt of thi* ilWiirhthil f ^ m * n J- Tb* 
eouiitrri to the Whdf^ f .1 ^ ° f * rt in «>» 

V vb-lDka. A- 

W, ’ t^pn^r'i^u ?nT‘ " ’ b ‘ rh ** *** 

theme ^ bTde fC’wni T T’^" U * 

writer is not unite sure whichi It^»^ F ,Iu< ' lwn (the 
cieter piece w..,k 7nd «ve ri i to ^“ n /“ n * ly 
Mr. Denham would derotr*him»cf* more 
the practice of improvisation in puhlfc *** ly to 


the etude 

J. T. M. (Indiana).—!. Felix Borowski, judging from 
his name, is evidently a Russian or Pole. The dic¬ 
tionaries of music do not contain his name as^ yet, 
nor is his name to be found in Albert Soubies s His- 
toire de la Musique en Russie,” which contains names 
of recent composers like Moussorgsky and Scriabine, 
whose compositions were played by Josef Hofmann. 
Borow ski has w ritten some graceful compositions pub¬ 
lished by H. B. Stevens Company, 212 Boylstcn Street, 
Boston, who probably will be able to give information 
regarding this new Russian composer. 

2. Sehoumka is a Russian dance form indigenous to 
the soil of the Ukraine or Little Russia, consisting 
of the governments of Kilo, Tchernigov, etc., situated 
in the southwestern part of Russia. 

E. R. (Kansas).—1. It has become customary to con¬ 
sider an accidental, whether it comes in the beginning 
or latter part of the measure, as only good for that 
measure, if continued in the next measure it must be 
repeated; see first measure of "li-minor Ballade,” by 
Chopin (Scholtz edition). It will be noticed that the 
tint contained in bar 1 is repeated in bar 2. In the 
!2th measure of Beethoven's “Waldstein Sonata” opus 
.VI, occurs a Hat before e. In the 14th measure of 
the Billow edition of the same sonata the editor can¬ 
cels the accidental by placing a natural sign before the 
e to avoid any misunderstanding. The e natural is 
really unnecessary, as the key of C-major is already 
determined by the signature. 

2. in opus tlie accent is on the first syllable. 

X i he writer ranks the pianists he has heard in the 
following order: Rubinstein, Essipoff, de Pachmann, 
Hans von Bfilow, d'Albert, Carl Heyrnan. Paderewski, 
Josef Hofmann, Joselfy, Francis ' Plante, Theodore 
Ritter, Emil Sauer, Alfred Reisonauer, Rosenthal, 
Marie Krebs, Anna Mehlig, Alfred GrUnfeld, Josef 
Wieniawaki, Scharwenka, Franz Rummel, Frederic La- 
mond, Stavenhagen, Arthur Friedheim, Ravul Pugno. 

(For answers to other questions see “Hints to 
Young Piano-teaehers.”) 

J. L, R. H. (Pa.)—Why are the two keys F and G 
made sharp in ascending the A-minor scale and made 
natural in descending? 

Ihercmilar form of the descending A-minor scale 
* A'(•• *. h-, D, C, B, A. Alike pleasing and agreeable 
to the ear and our sense of modern harmonv, this 
wale appears smooth and uniform. Now try the 
ascending scale with the same notes: A, B, C, D.‘ E F 
G. A It will be noticed that not alone does this form 
ot the scale sound ugly to the modern ear, but it also 
comeys the impression as belonging to the key of C- 
major. Moreover, in all modern scales, the iventh 
i ‘, nt °. U ,‘f elghth ’ or first > note of scale 
Unsharp** ° f * half note ' Con soqucntly G is raised to 

be?wren a F estab,ish( ' d the interval 

abrupt F F is Si °' Sh “ rp . appea v nn g t0 ° sudden and 
< .1* , nuswl and becomes F-sharp By 

e'mlar 0 ln| ,eSe i- C fl il, ' t T the SCal< ‘ becom ^ even and 

TsZtt beaut -\ and 
thrVmiir a5W " <Ung 8< ‘ a,e - Thus ’ a C 0 «»mon 8 foraTf 

A li c d°F*F r*T'“ "a 8 “ 9 W t" 83 defending is: 

l-loMoV7reJf ta l' i ?‘ b ' e ’ in v rao3 ‘ eas «B, to take 
this, and wish^to studv*^ 1 * 1 -' ^ ? 0U ““not do 

g^l primer * m “ SICaI notation - procure a 


*W^)f(S. ( T.' n.^e n th^Tn/. $ j J* L p? de 

theme). These mark .4 «mi ■ 11 ’ T.—closing 

-'me V.i« means simply used - 

numbers 0 f “Caraavaf'Mkm!! 1 *’• one ot " (be 

is the hero of Moli,-. r e's com^ w bil . ,t ' °P US 48, 
He has doubts as to whether it Wo l i\ !ariage rorce.” 
marry a fashionable youne women d ^ advisable to 
fnends about it. They o.ve hT ' 8 "' 1 consu lts his 
swer. and he decides to Sw t 1 “ 8atl3fact °ry an- 

!* c !^le,l into complia^e b " P J" 3 ‘‘“foment, but 
tended. In four other of M^H,w a br °l her »t his in- 
*PP*ars, usually as a dupe % a narelle 

- h-ntion* 0 ' hJt°"l Tm,ld° a'dri ^ thorou g b a »d con- 

Zr* r»pii*. th J not far ‘l a 'I°el ‘*» pb 
nt'tnic wale. It i« wn J? a dTanced. only the har 

^ the adult , 1 , 0 ' 'a, a"? u ‘K ^ ^ende mind 

.H^T^ U ? ht at ,bp ^me7imT x- baVe ^ minor 
the harmonic scale , 1 , 1 c., ' , r practical pur- 

ng as well „ dewTdf„ri"Sl-* nd ,rl aught aa «nd- 
ter. greatly, ff TOn , , Wl11 facilitate mat 

; t U 7* ,u ' '«ith your impils^nd has been 

^ “» reason for inUucing^*™ ‘° 

srer £^ 

• makmg a straight line Worn 


fingers to elbow as in the usual 
wrist is ’ a ’ ' * " 


0 eioow as m the usual wav but . 
raised, and the hand, knuckles and^R 1 
form a gentle slope to the keyboard. If’“ D ^ eri 
best with the hand level it would not be neee 9UWwd 
change, nor advisable without competent 7 to 
2. Leschetitsky does not teach beginners A ? C j 0 ”' 
must be an advanced one before he could' reref„. ent 
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sonal instruction from the master. 


sonai insuucuon irom tne master. He unh id 1 
method unless it be hard urork, but adanta n ° 
means to the peculiar needs of each individual^ 
has a number of assistants, who do all nrerere. Ue 
work for him. Preparatory 


N. R.—1. Johann fctrauss was born October o- 
1825, in Vienna, and died there June 3, lsoa re, 
the second musician of note of that name ' re. WIW 
ducted the Boston peace jubilee. e con ' 

2. His compositions number nearly 500 ■ 

bis waltzes are better known; and fourteek worh^ 
light opera. 01 

A' A'j , L '7 It ^ bat tbe firet encore was de¬ 

manded by Louis XIV, January 3, 1680, who had such 
parts o the opera “Bellerophon” repeated as pleased 
lum. Not until August 8, 1780, did the audiencH. 
the opera obtain this privilege for themselves The 
first encore demanded by tbe people was “The Hymn 
to Love,” from the opera, “Echo and Narcissus,” by 
w™** T h ?, F f* nch do not use the word “encore?” but 

call Bisl bisl and get the repetition just as we do. 

. ?■ . A - ® T' Lor ® n £° Pe ro=i was born near Alessan¬ 
dria in Piedmont, December 20, 1872. His father was 
Ins first instructor. At 18 he was appointed organist 
at Mount Cassino, and was later a student at the Con¬ 
servatory of Milan. Several years ago he was or¬ 
dained a priest. His compositions inelude oratorios 
masses, and many smaller works for the different 
church services. He is very popular throughout Italy. 

E. F. M. The stiffened, lame feeling” in your anus 
ot which you complain may have come about from 
the use of the bicycle, but is not an inevitable result 
of its use. It must be that you gripped the handles too 
tightly-, which develops a numbness similar to that 
you mention. When riding you should grasp the grips 
of the handle-bars just as lightly as possible. Then, 
too, the use of a stiff brake, such as you say yon must 
use on the hilly roads in your vicinity, would also 
cause a powerful contraction of the muscles of the arm 
aim hand. Can you not use back-pedaling to a greater 
extent or, better still, one of those brakes which arc 
operated by the feet. In this way you may greatly 
reduce the strain on the muscles of the hand and arm. 


DON'T RUSH INTO PRINT. 


BY THEODORE STEARNS. 

A rapidly increasing mania on the part of com¬ 
posers for rushing their manuscripts into print is 
just now annoying music publishers to a great extent. 
There are, and always have been, the usual influx of 
mediocre compositions that go the way of all worth¬ 
less writing—into the waste-basket or back to the 
originators. But within the last two years, and, espe¬ 
cially since last summer, from the manner in which 
worthless mss. are pouring into publishing houses ac¬ 
companied bv breathless prayers for publication, it 
would seem that every young pianist or singer within 
easy reach of summer park concerts, inspired by the 
puerile antics of a red-coated cornet leader or sense¬ 
less pendulum movement with both arms of some band¬ 
master, had taken to translating to innocent ink and 
music paper his or her immortal coon-step inspiration, 
not once, perhaps, realizing that a publisher would 
dare to refuse such an effort when the bare printing 
of it would be to his emolument. 

M"hat matter if the composer knows nothing of har¬ 
mony or composition! The publisher's critic will cor¬ 
rect all the mistakes and worship the sparkling idea, 
with its stirring rhythm. Behold it is genuine rag¬ 
time! Selah! 

This is one class of the pests that annoy the pub" 
lisher; pests that demand, insist, urged by admiring 
friends, and full of injured dignity or scathing de¬ 
nunciation when told their composition is unavaiiable- 
But by far more perplexing, more dangerous, and more 
difficult to handle are the “composers” who have 
studied; who have very fine ideas sometimes and yet 
strew parallel octaves, fifths, false voice leadings, and 
other foreign or domestic substance into an amaring 
tangle and with the sublimest contempt withal. These 
same composers (they are largely successful teachers) 
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modulate so as to make the unlucky critic’s hair 
stand on end and then calmly persist that “Wagner 

did it!" 

Now these “compositions ’ are often accepted, cor¬ 
rected, patched up, edited, and published, for their au¬ 
thors are men and women of standing, and it would 
not do to offend them. Besides that, they will force 
the musical insult on to all their friends and pupils; 
so that the cost of publication is usually covered. 
Once done the publisher is bound at least to consider 
the composer’s subsequent compositions. Meanwhile 
cake-walks, coon-songs, and rag time two-steps pour 
down the publishing pike in picturesque confusion. 
How can this be avoided? To return the mss. will 
not be enough, for these fiends are irrepressible. 

And the better musician: that fellow with his fifths 
and octaves and blood-curdling progressions, but with 
a good name as a performer or teacher. What will 
we do with him? 

Then there is another class. Treat these carefully, 
ye publishers. From away out on the plains or some 
hidden country “corner” comes a manuscript. It is 
carefully rolled and addressed with painful accuracy. 
Music-paper is not known out there or no money to 
purchase it, perhaps; accordingly the song or instru¬ 
mental piece is written on blank paper ruled with lead- 
pencil. Can you now crimp your lip and smile with 
sarcastic delight? Can you ruthlessly draw broad blue 
lines between all the countless errors? 

This one is away from the madding crowd. Some¬ 
times it is a “shake-down” quite true. But there is 
earnestness there of another sort. I tell you that 
roughly written and crudely composed little piece puts 
the better musician to shame, he with his fifths and 
octaves. 

He had and has a chance to learn the value of know¬ 
ing the rudiments of his art perfectly. Does he say 
“I ha’n’t” for “I have not,” or does he write “music” 
“moosick”? Possibly not. What business, then, has 
this better musician in so flagrantly ignoring the first 
principles in composition. Why does he write songs 
with ridiculous accent in the texts. What business 

has he- oh, well, I might go wild about it. At 

any rate, there is no excuse for him. 

Learn to compose a simple thing rightly. Don't be 
so egotistically keen about seeing your name in print. 

At least be logical and—please avoid octaves and fifths 
and bad voice-leading. If a brass-band stirs you to 
mighty deeds, avoid pen and paper and take a walk, 
"rite harmony exercises, it is much more soothing. 
Read Jadassohn's “Musical Form”; it will subdue you. 
Also, kinder, habt achtl 


hints to young pianists and 

TEACHERS. 


BY ALFRED VEIT. 


The question of starting with beginners is a very 
PuTfut ^ ° ne ’ ^ Seb ’ ' S bbe ff rea ^ ea *- importance. 


success of the pupil depends, to a great 


-— J, 1 vxv^vuuo, iv a picao 

tio D f U ^° n s * ar *“ Negligence in fixing the posi- 
rhvth° b . an< * 3 ’ ln developing touch, tone, sense of 
fhl tn '. m 9 '8 bt ' rca <iing, may retard the progress of 
^ Pupil for years to come. 

•it* k" Wn * ers bave contributed to the musical 
it j,,i /° r . bo 8' nner3 - They deserve great credit, 
q, , 1 - v * 3 Biore difficult to write for beginners 

“lathe i* < *- anCed P U P'* 8 - The object of the teacher 
u, jj- interest the youngster to keep his interest 
his abve ’ and a t the same time to cultivate 

\m ' 8004 music - 

ir». u*? tbe " or ^ s to be recommended for beginners 
0I > Five Melodious Studies for Beginners 

opus :a 7**®’” by Diab elH, opus 149; Carl Reineeke, 
Rcineck ° 910 ^ 3 ' Pbf,ae works, of which opus 54, 
400 hiehT e 8re genw arm can not be recommended 
five notes’ ° ld ' V con8 ' s t °f little pieces written on 
ir,fnr+* * tbe teacher desires to instruct from 
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?r; ete > < b T C ' Ul1 fini1 a eboice “lection among the 

WohK- ! n e UPP 7 A B c ’” method hy Heinrich 
Wohlfart Beyer’s “Method”; Methods by Aloys 

and "g) 3Urba K C . h: Lcbert and Stark : “Book" 1 
methods H a mm, published by Heingrllber. Of these 

vo^e si * and Stark enj ° yed a “ ch 

vogue at one time. This was probably due to the 

fact that it had been recommended by Hans von 
U ow as the best book for beginners. It certainly 
is excellent, and if intelligently used will produce 
good results. The little pieces written in the bass 
clef should not be attacked until the difficulties of 
the treble clef are thoroughly mastered. The piano- 
school by Damn, is, I believe, the most popular at the 
present time. It contains bright melodious little 
pieces, introduces the scales quite early (too soon, in 
fact), and amuses young pupils. Kohler's “Piano 
Method for Children,” opus 300, might also be men¬ 
tioned in connection with the foregoing. In order to 
introduce variety and change,—a very important point 
vv ith young pupils, in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned above, a dip into Bertini's “Twenty-five 
Etudes” opus 166; Anton Krause, “Book for Begin¬ 
ners,” opus 25; Carl Reineeke, “Twenty-seven Easy 
Piano Pieces,” might be advisable. After the start 
has been made and the first principles have been 
firmly established very easy pieces might be selected 
among the following authors: H. Lichner, “Little 
Leaves and Little Flowers”; A. J. Bicdermann; C. 
Gurlitt, “Album Leaves for the Young”; Otto Hackh, 
“Six Easy Pieces,” opus 230; Ed. Rohde, “Stray 
Leaves,” twelve easy melodious pieces. 

The study of the scale ought not to be undertaken 
too soon, not until the position of the hand has been 
firmly fixed. Until this object be obtained let the 
teacher fill out the meantime by using some of the 
material mentioned above for tbe purpose of sight- 
reading. 


In practicing the “Fantasie Impromptu,” opus 66, 
by Chopin, let the second note of the bass-figure fall 
between the second and third notes of the treble and 
likewise the third note of the bass-figure between the 
third and fourth notes of the treble 
Practice slowly, accenting the beginning of each 
group very markedly. The principal point is to bring 
both hands together on the beginning of eaeh group. 
A together with B, C together with D, etc. 
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Doubtless many teachers wiU have found the prin¬ 
cipal stumbling-block in memorizing to be the left 
band. The melodic sense being much more developed 
than the sense for harmony, many players find it diffi¬ 
cult to remember the harmonic progressions generally 
given to the left hand. Any teacher of experience 
knows that memory can be cultivated. A beginning 
must be made, however, and for this purpose the 
choice of short pieces in preference to long ones is 
advisable. Particular attention should be given to 
the bass. All pieces with complicated harmonic pro¬ 
gressions should be laid aside for the time being, until 
greater experience in memorizing has been acquired. 

As models of types for first attempts at memorizing 
the writer would designate Schubert’s “Erste Walzes,” 
opus 9, Cotta edition or any other good edition. These 
little pieces—some of them gems—consist mostly of 
two periods of eight bars each. Some have been used 
by Liszt as material for his Soiree* de Vienne. Thus, 
numbers 29 and 33 have been welded together, and 
from Book IV of the Soirees de Vienne. In the brill¬ 
iant dressing which Liszt has given them the sim¬ 
plicity of the original waltzes is scarcely recognizable. 
The original waltzes are the ones suitable for our pur¬ 
pose as first attempts in memorizing, especially Nos. 
9, 18. 25, 26, 27, and 28, as they contain the simplest 
bass possible: two chords, tonic and dominant. After 
those enumerated have been thoroughly memorized— 
each hand separately, and then both hands together— 
the other numbers might be taken up in turn. But 
always with particular attention as to the bass, re¬ 
serving those with modulating bass harmonies for 
more advanced studies. 


MIND PROPERTY. 


BY THOMAS TABI'EB. 

Johx Ruskin found delight in bis mother. With 
true appreciation he tells us how, for instance, she 
insisted that he read the Bible aloud, from beginning 
to end, time and Dine again. It had to be with proper 
pronunciation, and with the intonation which betrayed 
Iris full comprehension of every sentence. Then, fur¬ 
ther, it was not only to read and to rend well that was 
required of him, but he had to memorize many of its 
chapters. 

He said of this bit of mental property, when in his 
fifty-fifth year, “though I have picked up the elements 
of a little further knowledge,—in mathematics, me¬ 
teorology, and the like, in after-life—and owe not a 
little to the teaching of many people, this maternal 
installation of my mind in that property of chapters 
I count very confidently the most precious, and, on 
the whole, the one essential, part of all my education.” 

This is a bit of evidence bearing the testimony that 
no teacher conceives the great value which mind-prop- 
ert y. gained in childhood, attains in later years; pro¬ 
vided it be of high character, of eternal worth, and 
fixed in the mind when the mind is impressionable. 
Make for children investment in great thought, and 
the w-orld is a greater world because of it. 

All the effort of Froebcl, of Pestalozzi, and of every 
other educator who has studied children has been 
based on the perception of the truth that whatever 
the child gains in early years is infinitely more impor¬ 
tant than what he gains later. The reason is simple. 
Mind-influence is taking place which no after-experi¬ 
ence can eradicate, and it is probably the experience 
of all men and women who observe themselves that, 
however much they may depart from childhood ways 
and themes in middle life, they inevitably return there 
in later life. And thus every human story (not un¬ 
like the story of the books) begins and develops and 
comes back to the beginning. 

Ruskin’s experience shows that in children’s educa¬ 
tion the teacher is called upon not so much to please 
as to insist; and the rare quality of teaching comes 
out in one's ability to insist pleasantly, in never dis¬ 
turbing the atmosphere which brings everything forth, 
knowledge and effort, as a beautiful experience. There 
are moments, inevitable moments, when things go 
wrongly, when the divinity of a child's nature and 
the eternity of his journey seem only slightly appar¬ 
ent; but the anxiety of those moments, though justi¬ 
fied, must never cause the teacher to forget that the 
divinity and eternity of the matter are, after all, the 
true inspiration, if only by great tact (indeed, it must 
be by great genius) these sacred hours of effort which 
the teacher and the child make together may be kept 
holy, the inevitable return to the themes of childhood 
in after-life will be a joy beyond one’s guessing. And 
one will say, with Ruskin: “That property of chap¬ 
ters I count very confidently the most precious part 
of all my education.” 


Oxe of the greatest errors of teaching is in giving 
to pupils too-difficult music. And there is in a pupil 
no more unreasonable and injurious fault than the 
impatient wish to attempt work for which he has 
neither the necessary technic nor the artistic intelli¬ 
gence. The evil is a common one, more common than 
some may suppose—and usually arises from the ambi¬ 
tion of the pupils or from the indiscreet zeal of the 
teacher. It is impossible to say too much against it 
Consider some of its effects. What sort of phrasing, 
rhythm, and expression can be expected from a player 
beset with insurmountable difficulties? Punctuation 
and phrasing will be neglected, the rhythm will be 
broken, and the whole composition taken at too slow 
a tempo. As a technical exercise, too difficult a work 
can hardly be profitable. The least of its bad results 
is stiffness, which means paralysis of all one’s forces. 
Schumann counseled young musicians never to play 
a composition with which they did not feel themselves 
perfectly familiar and at ease. 
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niha’s band leave* thin country for ita 1'arU en¬ 
gagement April 1st. 

I'istm iiMMitr and Hambourg are going to the 
IVcitte ona.it for an extended tournee. 

IUL<iniiu tii i;i o it, music critic of the Ha tlnir 
and a pupil of Thultierg, h dead at tlie age 

of 77. 


lioue Guilin owitshi, the Russian pianist, will 
come to America in the fall and make a tour of this 
country. 

'lur. Patti’s diamonds, valued at $1,250,000, were 
the principal feature at I-ady Lanadowne's war-concert 
at Covent Carden. 

It is again rumored that Cecil Chaminade, the gifted 
French woman composer and pianist, will tour this 
country next season. 

Kits cut vox Dohnanyi, who arrived in America a 
couple of weeks ago, was spoken of in Europe as a 
rising star in the piano world. 

The last living pupil of Chopin has just died at 
Nice, having passed her four score years by one. Her 
name was Ann* Deybcl Maynd. 

Tint composer of ’’Annie Laurie” and other familiar 
melodies. Lady John Scott Spottiswoode, died in Lon¬ 
don. at ninety-one years of age. 

Tim prose writings of Mr. Richard Wagner, trans- 
laled by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis, have lately been pub¬ 
lished in England, in eight volumes. 

Kajmm Bloomfield Zeisler, the American pianist, 
celebrated the twenty fifth anniversary of her dtbut at 
Central Music llall, Chicago. March 24th. 

Tim Kmperor William II has ordered a May festival, 
beginning May Iflth, at the Court Theatre in Wles- 
bmlrn. "tHwroii” will open the series of operas. 

~Romeo et Juliette,” by Herlios, has just been 
played in Munich for the first time under the direction 
of Mr. Henri Porges. It was an enthusiastic success. 

Maw-aoni has dedicated the score of his new opera, 
ihe Masks," to himself. The peculiar dedication 
reads: "To myself in highest esteem and unchanged 
affection.” 

It Is said that Josrffjr Is to resign from the National 
Conservatory of Music at the end of this season, and 
devote his time to private teaching and to more fre¬ 
quent public performances. 

Hkr Arnold Mendeumk' recently presented 
”Der Baerenhwuter,” an opera in three acts, which 
tact is interesting only because the composer is a 
descendant of Mendelssohn. 


Thb Cowman Liederkrenz. Dt. Paul Klengel, con 
duetor, presented Cesar Franck's oratorio, “Les Beati¬ 
tudes, at Carnegie Hall, New York (March 25th). 
It was the first time yet given in America. 


Owmu to the lethargy of tlie directors and meiube 
of the Society of American Musicians and Compose! 
I "resident Edward McDowell has resigned. The i 
activity of thta organization is to be lamented. 

FnArLEix Mari, aretii.v l'rrrusox has late 
achiev ed great sunwsa in Copenhagen. Budapest, at 
tVrtin as the interpreter of Ludwig Schyttes ne 
dramatic seene ’’Hero.- for voice ami orchestra. 

M*. F.*v*st tmn 8HARPE. an American wl 
enjoy, the distinction of being the only English spea 
iag man who has been invited to study the Wagnerii 
relcs at Bryn-nth, gave a song-recital in Boston Man 
•*t tk. 

Giokiaxo is at work on a score for a libretto mac 
Iron, one of Rostand « unacted comedies. H* will *U 
make an opera of “L’Algeoa ’ if Uie play a a ■meres 


Mascagni is to use as his next subject an early Roman 
tragedy. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan's setting of Kipling's “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar” has broken all records in Eng¬ 
lish musical history. More than 00.000 copies were 
sold in three days. The composer has arranged it as 
a inarch for orchestra. 

y[ R . Victor Herbert’s second orchestral concert 
at Carnegie Hall, aside from the interest in Mr. 
Herbert's orchestra, offered the first performance in 
New York of Mr. Herbert's own “Suite Romantique,” 
which was well received. 

Madam Melba has been named Kammersangerin 
to the Court of Austria. It is a title rarely conferred, 
and the number of foreign artists who have received 
it is very small. Madam Patti is the dean of rtiese 
artists, haring held her appointment for twenty-six 
years. 

At Carnegie Hall, New York, recently Madam 
Marcella Sembrieh gave a recital of songs embracing 
a wide field, and sung in several languages. The air, 
"It Was a Lover and His Lass,” an old English song, 
first printed in 1000, found especial favor with her 
audience. 


Goetz’s delightful opera, “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” was brilliantly brought out some time ago 
at Dresden under von Schuch. The music is so refresh¬ 
ing, so melodic, so humorous, and so descriptive, that 
one wonders why the work has not been heard there 
for more than seventeen years. 

Mb. Louis Breitxer’s concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, accompanied by orchestra, under Gustav 
llinrichs, was well attended, but the radical differ¬ 
ence between French and American taste in music 
was, unfortunately, too conspicuous. Mr. Breitner is 
a great pianist—without emotion. 


tit l lie 
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Berlin, i he monument will correspond in size appre 
mately to the monuments of Goethe, King Fredi 
" illiam III, Lessing, and Queen Louisa and her h 
band which are in the Thiergnrten. 

The famous Konservatorium of Leipzig is about 
be destroyed. It was here that Mendelssohn, in IS 
instituted the Leipzig Hochschule. The Konser 
torium was attended by many of the most fam, 
composers of that time, and by many foreigners, pi 
eipally Americans, English, and Russians. 

The third annual dinner of the Musical Directc 
AssociaUon took place on Sunday, March 25th, wl 
the chair was taken by Sir Alexander McKensie Pr 
npal of the Royal Academy of Music. The compo 
ffnest of the evening was Mr. Fred. H. Cowen c. 
rtuetor of the Philharmonic Society. This is one 
I-ondon s notably successful associations. 

A Perosi stock company, with a capital of §50 0 
has been formed in Milan for the "perfoLnee 
ureh music. The company has bought the ehui 

- nta Maria della Pace for $19,000, and will turn 
into ft music hall TKw • t, turn 

The famous Banda Rossa of fifty mon ^ 

seskk—* 

IT—» 

hrard U L^Tinre r ,h7Fr™! ;h U G ! i rc ^ i0 p tha " 

•SZZZrsia “p-- -u,, 

of musk. Apart fron I hf ‘ r t0 *“* c ollecti 

»nd sco, 

of the collection is the com,,let' m ° 9t ' ntere8tin S 
, ;' n,vrT - as far back as PT ° mm * 

this country, historian of music 


w.ouvov.w, 


.» Has latal* 

finished a long series of suceesstul presentations » 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen, and following nun,* ^ 
presentations in different orchestral concerts in rT* 
pest, will now be heard in Berlin, where Schytteh 
located as teacher of piano. The composer was lat T 
assured by Dr. Hans Richter that he (Richter) WO nU 
secure a number of productions for “Hern” v 
land. “ En ®' 


The Flemish story of Martin et Martine set to 
music by M. Emile Trfpard, which has awakened so 
much interest, is based on the story that Martin 
a prisoner of war brought from the cast, who was'!”* 
prisoned in the belfry of Cambrai with the daughter 
of a noble of the country who had fallen in love with 
him; and the two were made to ring the hours So 
much for the legend. Historically the two Jaraue- 
marts of Cambrai were two automata, constructed in 
accordance with the request made by the communal 
chiefs of the Emperor Maximilian. 

Giuseppe Vebdi, the great composer, has just given 
another $10,000 toward the endowment of his home 
for aged and impoverished musicians near Milan. This 
makes the third generous gift of the composer toward 
this worthy enterprise. Some two years ago he bought 
a beautiful estate, and erected at his own expense a 
substantial structure. Finding that contributions 
from others came in very slowly, he offered to devote 
all his income from his great operas toward the sup¬ 
port of the inmates. Now that even this annual allow¬ 
ance proves insufficient, he contributes $10,000 more, 
hoping that his example will induce othere to help in 
the work. 

Under the direction of J. Fred. Holle, and sung by 
a trained chorus of eighty voices, the great Bach “B- 
ininor Mass” was presented in Bethlehem, Pa., March 
27th, for the first time, in its entirety, in America. 
The soloists were Kathrine Hilke, of New York, and 
Lucia Brickstein, of Bethlehem, sopranos; Mrs. VV. L. 
Estes, of South Bethlehem, contralto; Nicholes Doutv, 
of Philadelphia, tenor, and Arthur Bcresford, of Bos¬ 
ton, basso. An orchestra of thirty-five pieces accom¬ 
panied. 

The “B-minor Mass” is the most colossal work of 
its kind, and its final production in America marks an 
important epoch in our musical history. The per¬ 
formance at Bethlehem was very satisfactorily given, 
and a large gathering of representative musicians from 
different cities attended. 


A CHAT WITH THE MUSIC PUPIL. 


BY E. F. BEAL. 


Did I hear you say that this nocturne is about the 
ugliest piece you ever tried to learn ? So it lacks spirit, 
liveliness, etc., does it? No wonder you are disap¬ 
pointed. 

The nocturne, as it's name implies, is a night-piece; 
constructed to carry or express soulful tenderness and 
serious emotional moods created in the mind by a con¬ 
templation, perhaps, of the past with its sorrows, and 
even its sweet, but lost, happiness. Those thoughts 
that come to one, you know, when the interrupting 
and noisy sounds of the day-time are hushed. 

Tou have been trying to express liveliness and joy 
in this nocturne, and it refuses to accommodate itself 
to lively moods. Could you render Longfellow s An 
Afternoon in February” to express a lively or humor¬ 
ous mood? 

^ ou must try and find out the meaning of this 
nocturne; and when you do this you will see at one* 
that an entirely different means than you have been 
using so far is necessary to express truthfully and 
beautifully the lovely meaning embodied therein. 

Is Longfellow’s “Evangeline” ugly or uninteresting 
because it lacks mirth and liveliness? Would it not 
be sinfully ugly, if through some rnunderstand;-, 
>' ou should try to render it humorous or "funny. 


I once knew a boy, and he was “crazy over music,” 
too who considered “Ah! Che la Morte” from “H 
Tro'vatore” as absolutely the emptiest, ugliest excuse 
for a piece of piano-music. lie has long since found 
out some of the beautiful, passionately tender mean¬ 
ing and except for its rather much lira nines*, now 
appreciates it as one of the most beautiful and poet¬ 
ical things in all the world. 

The author’s meaning should he understood when 
studying a serious work, or the playing will be like 
trying to read expressively in Kamchatkan, without 
knowing what the words mean. Some smart (?) sing¬ 
ers sing German, French, etc., in that way. 

But the nocturne (study No. 2) in the third book 
of Matthews’s graded studies: The bass chord figures 
are plainly not intended solely to carry an idea of 
symmetrical, arabesque-like ornamentation. Pitched 
in a low register, slow of movement, and smoothly 
continuous, it cannot indicate a lively happiness that 
a rapid, treble, or staccato figuration would do. We 
create, by its sedate, even murmur, an atmosphere of 
shadowy tranquillity; an appropriate environment or 
background for the serious emotional meaning which 
the earnest and seriously tender melody carries. The 
melody, as you will now see, has a message of shadowy, 
night-time emotion, and the bass should be appropri¬ 
ately quiet; this is called a sympathetic accompani¬ 
ment. This brings the accompaniment into sympa¬ 
thetic conformity to the sounds of night; the distant 
roar of the sea, the teolian murmur of the winds in 
the pines. 

The melody—with a full, but mellow, quality—ex¬ 
presses a tender earnestness and sorrow; and is made 
to stand out in strong relief by means of a firm, but 
elastic, management of the fingers, wrists, and arms. 

Practice, sometimes, to gain the greatest possible 
difference or contrast between the subdued bass-tones 
and the full cantabile treble; note the effect. You 
should hear Rive King in the nocturnes of Chopin; 
it would be a revelation to you as regards cantabile. 
It is also one of Paderewski's strong points, so they 
say. Chopin, by the way, wrote the most beautiful 
nocturnes known to pianoforte literature. 

In the second section, the harmonic changes would 
seem to suggest an augmented earnestness and inter¬ 
est, and it may be given a somewhat louder treatment. 
This agitated feeling grows until at section 3 it 
culminates in an almost exciting climax. How like 
a burst of grief for the loved and the lost. This phase 
of feeling- seems to wear itself out during the three 
measures preceding the coda. 

The coda is ushered in by a descending passage of 
vanishing tone, — so sad. I almost, feel tempted to play 
the G in this passage, natural, and thus throw it into 
the minor. Play it slowly and with a sadness sug- 
(JPStmg a sigh of renunciation of past happiness or 
regretful resignation to present loneliness and sorrow. 

The remainder is performed perdendosi: look this 
term up. A slumber-song. The basses here become 
more and more whisperv and soft, — just as a tired soul 
ought hear Nature’s night-music as the on-creeping 
dumber gradually claims the senses. 

At the eleventh measure of the coda is introduced a 
seventh chord: a combination of strange, sadness- 
provoking tones that might be mistaken (?) to be 
expressive of a sharp heart-pang, or sigh, as a return- 
mg, last memory to the mind before losing itself in 
* f con, forting forgetfulness of slumber. This chord 
might be taken relative'v, with a fuller emphasis, as 

seems to carry a stronger thought than the other 
c ords of this part. Oh yes: the bass should be so 
^monthly and so softly played that the percussion of 
hammers will be as nearly as possible unapparent. 


HOME NOTES. 


The greatest talent may fail to express itself be- 
' i an undeveloped or half-developed medium. 
Oyer success in art the sods appointed Toil as a 

Piardian.” 

*ith ^ **b°r alone succeeds which appears to 1* 

e ffurt, which even seems like the result of 
> yet in art there is no chance. 


A PLANO-RECITAL was given in Griffith Hall, Mon¬ 
day evening March 20th, by Mr. Constantin von 
oternherg, which was highly successful. The program 
contained several numbers rarely heard to-day, which 
made the occasion interesting and instructive. Mr. 
feeling*’ ^ a ' e< ^ u8u al brilliancy and poetic 

The Boston Musical Bureau, which is under the 
management of Mr. Henry C. Lahee, is doing a fine 
busmess. It is located at 218 Treuiont Street. 

Miss Elizabeth de Barrie Gill, of Philadelphia, 
made her first appearance in Boston recently. Her 
singing voice is a rich contralto. She sang “Could I,” 
by Tosti, and “The Auld Plaid Shawl,” by Haynes. Ihe 
latter being especially enjoyable. She was assisted by 
the Brahms quartet and Miss Lida J. Low, accom¬ 
panist. 

The Eighth Annual Kansas Musical Jubilee will be 
held in Hutchinson, May 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
in the Auditorium Building, which has a seating ca¬ 
pacity of 3500. The jubilees held heretofore have been 
very successful. Two thousand dollars will be given 
away in prizes. Professors George A. Burdette, of 
Boston, and E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, have been 
secured to act as judges of the jubilee. An interstate 
vocal solo contest will also he held. The prize is $100 
cash. A number of musicians of national reputation 
have signified their intention of competing for this 
prize. 

The Octave Club of Philadelphia gave its third 
annual concert on March 10th, assisted by the New 
Century Ladies’ Quartet, and Mr. Maurits Lecfson. 

The Manuscript Music Society of Philadelphia held 
its Fifth Private Meeting Wednesday evening. March 
21st, at the Church of the New Jerusalem. The pro¬ 
gram consisted of organ pieces, songs for soprano, and 
anthems. 

Edward Baxter Perry closes his season of one 
hundred and five lecture-recitals this month, anil will 
spend the summer at his cottage at Camden, Maine, 
on Penobscot Bay. 

The announcement that the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, of Boston, will hold a summer session in July 
will be of interest to teachers all over the country. 
The school has not had a summer session for two 
years, hut so many teachers want to learn about the 
system that the management has decided to change its 
plans for this season. 

The Fourteenth Grade Promotion Recital was given 
by the members of the E. F. Beal Pianoforte Class on 
March 1st. 

At the concert of the Choral Symphony Society, 
of St. Louis, on March 9th, E. R. Kroegcr’s symphonic 
overture, “Sardanapabis.” was given. Mr. Kroeger’s 
“Thanatopsis” won distinction last year, but by no 
means the applause and commendation accorded to 
this later work. 

A chamber music concert was given by the Vilim 
Trio in Kimball Rehearsal Hall on March 27th. 

A CONCERT, by the Pianoforte Pupils of J. IT. Hahn, 
of the Detroit Conservatory of Music, was given on 
February 21st 

The Eighteenth Piano-recital by the pupils of 
Walter Sprankle was given on March 7th. 

Miss Julia Chapman, a musician of Chattanooga. 
Tenn. has just passed away. Miss Chapman was 
especially well loved in musieal circles, and the loss 
is felt by her many friends. 

The second of a series of recitals devoted to Amer¬ 
ican composers was given by -T. A. Carson, of Carroll¬ 
ton. Ill., on February 20th. Mr. Carson was assisted 
by Miss Ida Miner, violinist. 

Mr. Frederick Masson, concert-organist gave a 
recital in the Central Congregational Church of Phi a- 
delphia. on February 17th. in the Beacon Presbyterian 
Church on February 20th, and at the Church of the 
Ascension, Atlantic City, on February 26th. 

4 recital was given at the studio of Edw. Mayer- 
hofer, of Yonkers, N. Y., on February 24th. 

A lecture-recital was given in the Mount dc 
Pales Academy at Catonsvflte, Md., on February - Itn, 
by Edward Baxter Perry. 

A concert of the compositions of Alexander von 
Kielitz was given bv the Cleveland Sehool of Music. 
Alfred Arthur, director, on March 21st. 

4 mattnee musicale was given on March 10th by 
Miss Nellie Hagerty, pianist, assisted by Florence 
Yakish and Philip Bloomer, violinists, and N. W. Pre 
ton, basso. 


The Second Piano-recital was given by the pupils 
of Wilson G. Smith, on the evening of February 28th. 

The last eoneert of the Kneisel Quartet in Phila¬ 
delphia for this season was given on March 26th. 
Ihe soloist was Mary Halloek, pianist. This will be 
Miss Hallock’s last appearance in Philadelphia this 
season, as she will immediately begin the study Qf the 
Paderewski “Concerto” under this great maestro’s in¬ 
struction, in which she will lie heard next season in 
concert. 

A musicale was given by the Senior Class of the 
Conservatory of Music, Seio College, on March 20th. 
S. Leonard Bell is musical director. 

The Twenty-third Recital by William 11. Sherwood 
was given on March 15th. At the coi^-rt of the St. 
Louis Choral Symphony Society on February 22d, Sir. 
Sherwood played before the largest and most enthu¬ 
siastic audience in the history of the society. 

J. Bond Francisco and pupils, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
gave a recital on March 13th. 


‘WHY?” A PRINCE AMONG QUESTIONS. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDOX. 


Said a college professor: “Don’t you know that to 
ask questions offers scope to the most consummate 
genius?” A wise question will turn the light into an 
earnest mind with the brilliancy of an electric flash. 
“Why,” is said to he “A supreme judge on the bench.” 

It is the thinking pupil who learns both rapidly 
and thoroughly. An apt and pointed question sets 
the pupil to thinking over the subject under consid¬ 
eration. Suppose he has been somewhat careless 
about a correct fingering. Set him to playing the 
A-flat scale with his thumbs falling on D-flat and 
A-flat, then with them falling on C and V, then ask 
him “Why?” Turn to a page of music and let him 
play an ascending run, or four tones of one. begin¬ 
ning with his third finger—foreign fingering. Ask him 
“Why” not begin with one finger as well as another. 
The next time he stumbles or hesitates on a run, ask 
him “Why” and let him find out the right answer. 

Turn to a passage where there is a melody and ac¬ 
companiment in the same hand, the melody notes hav¬ 
ing two stems, one indicating a long value and the 
other a shorter. Let him play it without holding the 
key as called for by the longer note, then play it cor¬ 
rectly; a “Why” will perhaps turn on needed light, 
especially if the pupil is not far advanced. Play for 
him a passage of strong, rhythmical content, then play 
it without accent. Play it again and diminish as you 
go on, until you pass its climax note. Play it again 
and misplace the accents; and that irregularly; lastly 
play it correctly and with as much expression as you 
can get into it. A “Why” will set him to some profit¬ 
able thinking. 

Take up some piece of difficult music and show him 
how full of runs it is. Then ask him “Why” pupils 
have to play scales and arpeggios. Show him a piece 
that is easy for him. except in one or two short pas¬ 
sages, letting him play it until he comes to the hard 
place. Then ask “Why” the necessity and economy 
of passage practice, of doing hnrd places over and 
over, and seldom playing the piece all through. If 
he has a hard and unmusical touch, play for him a 
passage of tender ami gentle content, with as unmu¬ 
sical and noisy a touch as you can command; then 
play it eorreetly; now ask “Why” not one way as 
well as the other. If he is a poor timist, play some 
march at all sorts of tempos and with false time- 
values, very fast a few measures, then suddenly stum¬ 
ble and try the measure over in a halting way; then 
go on for a time faster than ever, then dragging 
slowly, a rush here and a break there. 

Now ask him “Why” keep time and play evenly. 
In short, caricature his careless blunders and ask 
“Why?” You may get an amount of “open confession 
that will be good for his soul.” 








If you give some person encouragement, you can’t 
conceive how mnch real strength you have bestowed 
upon him — that is, if you mean what you say. 
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FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC BIOGRAPHY. 

Jouaxx Sebaatiax Bacu. 

UV THOMAS r A If EH. 

I 

Veit Bach, one o( lh« earliest known ancestors o( 
the Ui|Mc «nntur, **» (he non of linn* Baeh, of 
Wnrknnr. Veh «u n miller, who loverl music *o well 
that he placed the cithers while the corn wn» grind¬ 
ing in the mill,—• pastime o! which his great de¬ 
scendant mi>0 “They must have sounded merrily 
together.* Veit, sun of tlans, had a son, Hans, known 
a* The flayer, who had lessons in music from another 
of the family named Caspar Uacb, town-piper of liotlia. 
This Hans was talcuted in music, and no doubt merry 
of disposition, for it was written of him on his por¬ 
trait: "Here you see Uans iiach playing the violin. 
When you hear him you have to laugh.* One assumes 
that it was llans, and uot the music, that caused the 
merriment. He died of a plague which carried off a 
targe portion of the inhabitants of the village where 
he lived, sit yean after the Pilgrims landed at Ply¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

Merry llans had a son, Chrislof, organist and 
town musician in Weimar. In time lie became father 
of thrse boys, a George and two Johanns; these latter 
were twins and very much alike. One of them, 
Johann Ambrosius. studied music and became town- 
musician in Kiscnach. It was here that bis son, des¬ 
tined to become the most renowned member of the 
family, Johann Sebastian Bach, was born; on the 
thirty tret day of March, new style, liMA; great 
grandson of meny Hans, The Player, and great great- 
grandson at Veit, who plucked the strings of the 
eithera while the corn was grinding in the mill. 

The family's skill in musk, its sincere and earnest 
devotion to the beet in the art. were intensely con¬ 
centrated in Johann Sebastian. The etory of his life 
pictures the unfolding of n great talent, possessed 
by a man of simple habits ami of determination, an 
earnest student, and a doer of deeds that have never 
been surpassed. And, for this, his life-story is in¬ 
spiring in that it show* how grave a responsibility he 
regarded his talent to be, and bow well he recognised 
that it demanded him to give great labor if he de¬ 
sired great accomplishment. 

He was the most significant member of a family 
that hail been famous in music for two centuries. 
Particularly in Thuringia, but not confined to it. the 
best music positions were held by "The Bachs." They 
met in family gatherings, made music, discussed its 
problems, learned of one another what was doing in 
the art; and by steadfastness, perseverance, and earli¬ 
est love for musk kept In touch with everything 
of the beat. Thus, by effort they overcame to an 
extent the limitations of the time. Travel was nut 
easily accomplished, letters were uncertain, news was 
carried hy the chance-voyager; and not by telegraphic 
associations. Tu meet and in a measure to get out oi 
themselves was merely in the Bachs evidence of their 
dssive to increase themselves by that restless activity 
whkh evevy biography shows to be significant. 

H Skbastian Bach could have vkibnl America in his 
boyhood he would have found New York a busy place 
of four thousand people. He would have learned in 
New York that a few yean before, in Mss, in fact, 
William Penn met the Indian* beneath a great elm- 
tree. that grew beside the Delaware Hirer, bought 
land from them, and made with them a treaty of 
pence and good will , ami ,h, year be laid out 
a capital city for the colony, naming it Philadelphia. 
Had he jpow to Boston from New York he would have 
had to make the journey by stage coach for whkh six 
days at least were required, traveling until ten o'clock 
*t night, eating n frugal supper, and sleeping until 

(Compiled from Mr. Tapper’s forthcoming book: 
“First Studies in Music Biography- A complete 
announcement of this book will be found on another 
fmge. at this issue of Ttw ETrro*.—E oitob. j 
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three in the morning; at which hour the landlord 
would call those of his guests who intended to con¬ 
tinue their journey. If his visit to Boston had been 
made, say, in the year 1(192, he would have found all 
the Massachusetts Colony in a condition of excite¬ 
ment; for.in that year the people, more especially in 
Salem, became crazed with the thought that witches 
were about; and a number of persons were hanged. 
At many of the witchcraft trials there presided no less 
a personage than Samuel Sewell, Chief Justice, at one 
time a student of theology at Harvard College. 

But it happened that the boy spent his early 
years in far different surroundings. He lived at home 
about ten years, his mother dying when he was nine 
years of age, and his father soon after. Mnsic was 
undoubtedly the daily occupation of the household, 
and the boy enjoyed the advantage of hearing it well 
and frequently performed; while from his father he 
had instruction in violin-playing. Of Sebastian Bach 
as a member of his father's house we know no more 
than this, though Spitta surmises that, as he had a 
fine voice, he may have been a member of the Eisenach 
school, and marched through the streets “singing 
hymns and asking alms just as Martin Luther had 
done in the same town two hundred years before.” 


II. 


The ten-year-old boy, who had lost both father and 
mother, passed to the care of a brother fourteen years 
his senior. This was Johann Christof Bach, organist 
in the town of Olirdruf. He was a pupil of Pachelbel 
and no doubt a well-instructed man. Of him Sebastian 
had lessons in clavichord-pluying, attending at the 
same time the Lyceum in the town, a school which 
gave academic training and music instruction. Here 
he had lessons in rhetoric, theology, and arithmetic; 
he read Cicero and Cornelus Nepos in Latin, and the 
Testament in Greek. In music four or five hours’ study 
per week were required. The boys sang under the 
rantor, at church-services, weddings, and funerals; 
und at times from door to door in the town, asking 
alms. 

It was while living at Ohrdnif that Sebastian had 
to use his wits to get some music to play beyond that 
which he received for lessons. His brother had *for- 
bidden him the use of a certain volume which con¬ 
tained what he wanted, ostensibly because the music 
was difficult, though it has been hinted at that he was 
jealous of the boy's remarkable ability. However, to 
gain possession of the coveted prize Sebastian crept 
downstairs on moonlight nights and copied every note, 
lhis task lasted six months, and at the end of that 
time the elder brother discovered the copy and took 
it away. 


thrown upon his own resources. The consequence 
that he and another boy named Georg Erdmann 1 
haps at the suggestion of one of the teachers at 
Lyceum, walked from Ohrdruf to Lilneburg. a dista 
of many miles, and applied for admission to the cl 
of St Michael's School. 


, urg was consequently Bach’s third p 
residence. HU skill as a claviehord-plaver ar 
violmist together W i lh his fine voice, soured 
P « in the Matin choir. For this he recer 

tad in 0hrdruf . increas 
knowledge of Latin and Greek and adding c 

Hbrni^**’ i”,"'’ t0 °’ h * enjoycd the u « of 
mry. ami he often heard the church servi 

hT^tiT th ° r, ' he8trl ' Until his voice c 

..I the IT Vr dicUUd b -v ^ choral 

after hi. "h * 1 !' °* he " ,raained m Litnebui 

after huchange of voice, it U no doubt the fa 

»»d*klS*S.rt * ™ U,ic * lly M P ful a ‘ clav 
ll _• . P - TmR anJ In assisting the choir d 

1ST-*——wwICTi 

“ UV*.* • 

Which he directed h Wlth ,nstnim *ntal mu 
afteThi. „ a “ * ttmion a » the more 
tnging days were passed. And this ; 


bent was, if not directed, then -stimulated bv th 
sources of inspiration. The first was the presence^ 
LUneburg of a distinguished composer, Georg Boeha 
by name, who lias been described as “an artist and 
great musical genius besides.” He was organic i 
St. John’s Church, and from him Bach U said to h» 
learned much both about the organ and about musi* 
composition. The second inspiration was Adam 
Remcke, “the father of North German organists” He 
was, at the time of Bach's residence in I.iineburg, or 
ganist in one of the Hamburg churches; and to Ham¬ 
burg Bach walked on holidays to hear him play i„. 
spired by the greatness of the man and by the fact 
that he was teacher of his friend Bochin. Bach and 
Keincke were destined to meet again in later years. 
The third source of inspiration for the young composer 
was the ducal band at Celle, which gave French music 
in a truly artistic manner. To Celle, ns to Hamburg 
Bach journeyed to learn; nothing daunted by the fact 
that from LUneburg to Celle is fifty-four miles and 
from Lilneburg to Hamburg more than thirty miles, 
journeys which he had to make, of course, afoot 

Questions. 

1. How did some of Bach’s ancestors busy them¬ 
selves with music? 

2. When and where was Bach born? 

3. Tell about some American cities of that time. 

4. What famous college had already been founded 
in Massachusetts? 

5. Tell briefly about Bach’s few years at home. 

ti. How long did he live in Ohrdruf? 

7. Who was his teacher? 

8. What did he study in school? 

9. Where did he next go? 

10. What were his studies and duties there? 

11. With what great musicians did he come in con¬ 
tact? 

12. Why did Bach walk so many miles? 

13. Why, in his boyhood, did he sing in the streets? 

14. What is the music of the streets now? 


HELPING MUSICIANS BY HYPNOTIC 
SCIENCE. 


Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos, the hypnotic sci¬ 
entist of New York City, whose experiments in hyp¬ 
notism have been closely watched by the medico- 
scientific world, now claims to be able to help mu¬ 
sicians addicted to stage nervousness. Furthermore, 
Dr. Quackenbos asserts, throat afflictions of singers 
resulting from climatic changes, can be relieved, if 
not entirely eliminated, by hypnotic science. Dr. 
Quackenbos, who is widely known and respected in 
the medical fraternity, in a recent special interview for 
The Etude said: 

“The effect of my hypnotic treatment on singers and 
performers has been to convert powers potential into 
powers actual, and this explains why my pupils have 
been able to play unknown and difficult music with 
case. The talent- must be there. The musician is first 
made to apprehend it, and then inspired to use it 
spontaneously as a medium of soul expression. 

“What makes the difference between a Calvfi and 
an average singer? If this difference can be defined 
—provided the laryngeal mechanism of the average 
singer is physically perfect—it can be removed by 
hypnotism. 

“To a certain extent it is due to vocal awkwardness, 
and vocal awkwardness may be converted into vocal 
grace as readily as finger-stiffness can be made to gi'e 
place to finger-dexterity with the strings or keys. 1 
have done both. 

“The removal of embarrassment, of confusion ot 
nervousness before an audience is easily effected by 
hypnotism. Singers and actresses are readily made 
to feel their own value, to be above sensitiveness 1 ° 
criticism, to admit no inferiority or imperfection, t 
conform intuitively to the highest rules of their art. 
not offensively, but modestly, yet with all the confi 
dence of genius.” 

One direction in which Dr. Quackenbos has met with 
success is in rendering the voices of singers in**® 
to changes of weather. 
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-This result is accomplished,” said Dr. Quackenbos, 
Discing the subliminal mind in control of the nerv¬ 
es impulses which have to do with regulating the se¬ 
ctions in the bronchial tubes, larynx, and pharynx, 
. with the blood-supply to the vocal cords, carti- 
and laryngeal muscles. When thus put in con¬ 
trol the automatic mind forbids congestion and thick¬ 
ening of the vocal cords, the drying up of the bronchial 
secretions by cold winds which produces huskinesa, 
fog, and mist effects, heat and foul-air effects, etc.” 

The doctor translates his patient into an hypnotic 
trance by means of an old-fashioned gold pencil con¬ 
taining a cornelian seal of Cambay stone, held within 
the natural focus of the eyes and slightly elevated 
above them. This rich deep red forms a striking object 
for fixing the attention of the patient and tiring ret¬ 
inal nreas. 


recent reminiscences or liszt. 


The well-known African traveler, Gerhard Rohlfs, 
has left among his posthumous papers some interest¬ 
ing data concerning the great artist. In describing 
Liszt’s personality Rohlfs writes: “Liszt fascinated 
me completely. He was not really handsome, but 
there was something unusually attractive in his eye 
by means of which one was irresistibly drawn toward 
him. And later, as I grew to know him better, I 
could appreciate this attraction even more. Especially 
when he was seated at the piano, surrounded by a 
crowd of pupils and followers, if his eye happened to 
rest upon anyone, it would exercise a wonderful fas¬ 
cination. It was not I alone who experienced this, 
hut all of us, young and old, men as well as women.” 

One of the principal attractions of Weimar were the 
matinees which took place at Liszt’s apartments in the 
“Hofgurtnerei.” He was very discriminating as to 
his invitations,—citizens of Weimar were rarely to be 
seen there. The “Hofgartnerei” was a small house at 
the entrance to the Belvedere Avenue—where the 
present Liszt Museum stands. At these matinees, 
which frequently took place in the presence of mem¬ 
bers of the family of the Grand Duke and other in¬ 
teresting personalities from out of town. Liszt’s pupils 
performed various modern and classical works. The 
program was generally arranged in advance, and was 
interpreted by only the best pupils,—finished artists. 
Liszt moved about here and there, frequently correct¬ 
ing. then again conversing, and frequently giving 
utterance to some sarcastic remarks. Sometimes he 
would seat himself at the grand piano, and would 
play alone or four-handed with a pupil. This was 
generally the signal for everyone to rise and approach 
the piano so as to be near the master. Liszt en¬ 
joyed being watched while playing. 

A great treat was had the day Liszt and Rubinstein 
were heard together in a duet. Liszt and Rubinstein 
had not met in years on account of a slight mis¬ 
understanding's existing between them. Madam 
Rohlfs, who had known Rubinstein in her younger 
’lays, received a letter from Rubinstein requesting her 
to ask Liszt whether he would object to a visit from 
Rubinstein. When Madam Rohlfs asked Liszt: 
Bear Master, Rubinstein would like to know if he 
™uld visit you,” Liszt answered wearily: “Joseph? 
at does he want?” But when she answered: “No, 
Ion, Liszt's eyes lit up and he expressed undis¬ 
guised joy, and made hasty preparations for a worthy 
treeption in honor of his great colleague. The same 
ening his rooms were filled with a distinguished 
Jssemblage. A game of whist, which was arranged, 
not last long, as Liszt played the game badly, 
ereaa Rubinstein was accustomed to play it for 
wgh stakes. 

n * enn the “pupil of Liszt” was not to be 

Liszt^ 00 ^ 1 ’ n bbe ordinary- sense of the word, 
never accepted remuneration for his lessons. 
* " ere £* ven to artists or rising stars who desired 
no * onor playing before Liszt. Liszt could refuse 
fou°d* t *' e con9e< l uence b«ing that much chaff was 
•boat amon ® bbe "beat. Biilow wanted to bring 
a change. Liszt saying he did not have the 
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active iv uj me. 


. lne same afternoon the pupils were 

received by BUlow, who informed them that Liszt was 
detained at court and had requested BUlow to take 
his place during the lesson. Report says that there 
was a hot time,” and that Liszt missed several pupils 
at the next lesson. After BUlow’s departure from 
Weimar they reappeared again. 

Among Liszt's pupils were to be found Eugene 
d Albert, who was then a boy of fifteen. Liszt took 
a great interest in him and said: “I do not care very 
much for prodigies, but this is a real one.” Another 
pupil—a lady—once played one of Liszt’s consolations. 
She made a mistake and excused herself by saying 
that the pedal worked too hard. Liszt requested her, 
in the most amiable fashion, to begin again, where¬ 
upon she broke down again. Bending down low to 
the pedals, Liszt murmured audibly: “OhI Pedal, 
naughty Pedal.” 


Liszt was generally the most genial of hosts. Only 
once was he seen to become excited and fume with 
rage. A young artist had contradicted him about 
some musical matter in reference to Beethoven. This 
was too much for Liszt. With flashing eyes and 
flushed cheeks, he cried again and again: “Stripling!” 



Franz Liszt. 

and every time he passed the voting fellow he re¬ 
peated the word. Of course, the consequence was 
that the unfortunate young man was ostracized by 
everyone and was compelled to leave Weimar. 

Liszt was an omnivorous reader. He was a regu¬ 
lar subscriber to the Scientific Review, and was very 
much interested in Darwin’s “Descent of Man” and 
Wallace’s “Natural Selection.” But for the beauties 
of Nature he' had no appreciation whatsoever. If, 
during a walk or a drive his attention was called to 
something beautiful he paid no attention to it as 
though it never existed. For Liszt art was every¬ 
thing, and in art especially music. 

At a dinner-party at which the Grand Duke was 
present and at which Liszt had arrived late and con¬ 
sequently in bad humor, the Grand Duke expressed 
his admiration for Sarasate, the violinist, who had 
plaved at court the day previous. “Sarasate is not a 
great artist,” Liszt said, “it is all puffery." 

“But my dear master,” the Grand Duke replied, 
“permit me to say that he played beautifully, and 
that I enjoyed his playing immensely.” 

Loud enough to be heard by everyone present, Liszt 
replied- “Your Royal Highness may know how to 
govern but in musical matters I believe I understand 
more, and according to my opinion Sarasate is not 
a great artist. 


You may be right, my dear master; but neverthe¬ 
less I adhere to my opinion.” 

In spite of this sally on the part of Liszt the rela¬ 
tions between him and the Grand Duke remained 
cordial to the end. 

A description of Liszt's friend, the Princess Witt¬ 
genstein, is also given. The Princess received her 
guests in the centre of a large salon, “like a spider in 
her net. The room was full of furniture, comprising 
also a Bechstein parlor grand, but was so stuffy that 
one was obliged to pick one's way through in order 
to arrive at the Princess. The latter, owing to an 
illness of long standing, was riveted to her arm-chair; 
but despite this fact was still lively aneh interesting. 

The last years of Liszt's life were divided between 
Pestb, Rome, and Weimar. At one of the matinees 
given at Weimar, Liszt, to the surprise of everyone, 
played a Beethoven sonata bo beautifully and in such 
an inspired manner, that everyone was moved. The 
Grand Duke, with tears in his eyes, said, after Liszt 
had concluded: “Now, my dear master, it is enough. 
We will not allow this moment to be desecrated by 
listening to anything else. We wish to take the 
recollection of this artistic treat home with us.” 
Upon this, the party broke up, everyone retiring in 
silence. It was, bo to speak, the swan-song of the 
master. 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS FROM 
THE CLASS ROOM. 


BV HERMAN P. CHELIU8. 

1. Thebe are many students who act, when playing 
a piece, like a horse that shies without any apparent 
cause. They go off on a tangent, disregarding all time, 
rhythm, and reason, until the meaning, conception, 
and musical intent are all destroyed. What is the 
remedy? To play slowly until the mind, fingers, eyes, 
and ears can work in accord. 

2. Some students, and thank Heaven there are not 
many, have the despicable and nasty habit of answer¬ 
ing all questions by saying “I don’t know” or “I don't 
understand you,” etc., thinking it will display their 
brilliancy, whereas little realizing that they are only 
advertising their own dull and stupid selves. 

3. Stammering, hesitating, faltering, nervously hit¬ 
ting keys, are terrible faults, and to correct them they 
must be systematically treated. Reading each note 
aloud, four times, slowly, and without stammering, 
and locating the note and striking the key when the 
letter is mentioned, will remove these had habits, pro¬ 
vided this process is continued one-half hour every day 
regularly for several months. 

4. Some students are always in a hurry, but never 
get anywhere, because the little brain they have never 
gets time to develop by thinking. 

5. Many students care little if they omit a couple 
of notes in each measure, or if they strike one note 
for another. What would those students think of a 
person's face with a nose hacked off, or an eyebrow 
clipped off, an eye out or an ear clipped off; how 
would tfiey like the portrait? The picture is just as 
bad when pertaining to a composition. 

6 . A crowbar is many times necessary to effect an 
opening before an idea can be lodged in the brains of 
some students; yet they seem to think it is the teach¬ 
er's inability to make himself understood. Such men¬ 
tal density! 

7. The more one hurries, the less one learns. Moral: 
Take sufficient time to do everything well. 

8 . To repeat a rale or principle a certain number 
of times, at regular intervals, is the only way under 
heaven to instill it into the brain. 

9. Directly answering questions by “No” or “Yes” 
is the speediest way to get at the root of a principle. 
Trying to give the impression that you know when you 
don’t is a waste of your own valuable time. 

10. Often rest the tongue. Use the faculties instead; 
but rarely allow the brain to rest. Keep it wide awake 
and let God’s sunshine warm it to noble action. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRAUDS. 


BY EDWARD OTTO. 

The musical profi-nnion La open to "each aud every¬ 
one"; no difference if he or ahe it a teacher in the 
tru<r-« 1 aenac of the »t»d, or an inipoater who baa no 
more legal claim to call himself or herself “music 
teacher" than a whitewnsher hat to the title of artis¬ 
tic painter. Imposters often steal easily into the 
confidence of the people, and in numerous eases it 
may take year* before the public detects them. 

There is hardly a single town or eity in the United 
Slate* which cannot boast of a number of music 
teacher*; but, where you may find one or two active, 
progressive, and up-to-date instructors, there you are 
sure to find three or four frauds also. They may be 
divided into three clauses: Young girls who give 
twenty lessons for six dollars, just to gain some “pin- 
money," waiting to catrh the first opportunity to 
join hands with blond-locked youths in the happy 
bonds of matrimony; men who declare themselvea 
publicly aa humbugs by promising results in com- 
pnringly no time which they are unable to achieve 
by mere human means (generally advertising some 
patent mrthod by which everyone may gain a musical 
education in a course of ten or twelve weeks); and 
last, but not leust, men and women who play upon 
the weakheartednem ami ignorance of such parents 
w ho are neither cultivated nor sensible, and thrive 
upon the unpardonable luzim-s* of such young ladies 
who believe that the aim and end of all musicianship 
is the facility of playing “a nice or pretty little piece.” 

^hese girls, with their notions about music and its 
uses, will in dm- lime become a nuisance to society 
and a detriment to all true musical education, pro¬ 
vided. of course, (hat their ideas are properly en¬ 
couraged by blind parents and nourished by un¬ 
scrupulous teachers unless they are so fortunate as to 
come under the rare of a master of the art, who, with 
proper skill, patience, and elevating instructions, will 
change their views to higher ideals. 

Teachers ran be found by the hundreds who would 
make better blacksmiths or plumbers who follow their 
profession by sacrificing the costly time of their stu¬ 
dent* and obtaining hard earned money from the san¬ 
guine parents of the tame for something of no real 
value. "By their lessons,” Wieck says, “they will 
only ruin our young people now growing up with 
promising talent for piano playing, and will produce 
•urrftNUin lik# thfmn'lm'* 

A week or two ago a friend sent me a paper con¬ 
taining the following advertisement: 

MUSIC LKSSOX& 

Instruction on Piano. Organ. Band Instruments, 
and ia Thom Base and Harmony. 

Ihe large number of my former pupiU who 
can (and will) “pi** a piece," acrompaniment for 
church singing or orchestra! instrument* when 
asked, and some of whom are aueeeaaful teachers, 
prove the fracticamutt of the course of in 
struct inn followed. 

I particularly desire pupils who wish to* nuke 
some fs« of their music and will work for that 
end. Terms reasonable, instruction thoro and 
practical. Pwpib desired for the coming spring 
•mi •ummer. * 

To all fellow .teachers, who mar advertise, I *111 

Titt " nl> T k * hkh W * ™ n 

" y <*oed. bright, truthful adver- 

tcements are sure to bring good results. Let us ex- 
amine the shore advertisement. 

First of an no one lu, the -Wily to be a thorough 
aid soera-mhU instructor in all of the following liiTes 

b!rr*'^L UC * tl< '?' P “ n °‘ or 8 *°- thorough- 

turn, harmony, piecolo. flute, clarionet, oboe. ba * 

saxophone, cornet, alto, trombone, baritone, ixl ph^ 

mum. has* tuba, snare-drum. has* drum timpani, 

Xy,Cpl “’ D '- cuckoo,^p.' 

£"* L, P , nUTOrw ** ^ musical or uumuZl 
msbuna-nts that may be chmjfet M ^ j 


T HE ETUDE 

ments It is an established fact that the only prac¬ 
tical and successful teacher is the one who confines 
his energies to one or two branches of musical in¬ 
struction. Teachers who are many sided “jaeks-of-aH- 
trades” are, in their work of instruction, just as 
much a detriment to the musieal profession as the 
department stores of our big cities are to the small 
retailer. Because ot the credulity of a gullible public 
they five, thrive, and fatten at the expense of the 
man who handles only one branch. 

"Thoro Bass” (see adv.) is an expression without 
any particular meaning, unless it stands for “figured 
bass.” But “figured bass” is no special branch of 
music study, as it is only a means to teach harmony, 
and as such its defectiveness and insufficiency is 
recognized by all musicians. Could it be possible that 
this worthy exponent of musical art should teach 
thorough-bass as “the art of accompanying a figured 
bass on the piano or organ,” and never had awakened 
to the fact that this special art is in our days of no 
practical value? lias he lived in some secluded cor¬ 
ner of mother earth and never realized that the waves 
of time and progress have carried away this device 
of musical stenography? 

The second part of the advertisement shows the 
bait thrown out for the ignorant and the thoughtless. 
This man dares to illustrate the success of his prac¬ 
tical method by the ability of his former scholars to 
“play a piece.” WhJ, music nowadays is not merely 
an ornament, but a study,~a prominent part of the 
general education. This part of the advertisement is 
intended for such pupils and such parents who com¬ 
plain from week to week because a conscientious 
teacher refuses to feed his students with waltz-ditties, 
cake-walk music, etc.,—who vigorously demand in¬ 
structions on pieces in the style or the “Monastcry 
llells, ‘Cornflower Waltz,” “Maiden's Prayer,” etc.,— 
who do not see the necessity of scales, exercises, or of 
pieces as Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words,” 
Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” etc. The latter class of 
compositions are “too deep" for them. 

Really, it seems to be a mania of the young ladies 
of to day to fill their heads with trivialities, which 
incapacitates them from understanding the works of 
the great masters. There are too many vain young 
ladies laboring under the impression "that, because 
their parents and other relatives flatter them with a 
few words of praise after playing a selection, they 
am now ready to startle the world with wonderfu’l 
achievements and are entitled to take the leading 
parts m all church and social entertainments And 
wha, are they? Half-developed performers, piano- 
pounders frauds. Sit through one of their perform- 
anjs and you run great danger of nervous prostra¬ 


te can do without minor modes, minor scales th 
etc., as we know from proper sources! Too ' 7*^’ 

indeed! With regard to his statement thtfv’ 
scholars' success fulness proves his success * • 

only say that it takes a fake to blow his own hora lH 

Now the serious side of the topic. It may not " 1 
so, ut first sight, but undoubtedly the advert*"” 
aims a sharp arrow at his fellow-teachers of the IT" 
in which lie resides. People in a community 
close competition read between the lines. What sh II 
his competitors do? Shall they use the local pa * 
and stir up a brawl of bitterness and shame shah 
they openly among their fcllow-citizens denounm such 
frauds who hold even positions as instructors of music 
in public high-schools, not by the virtues of their 
revealed knowledge, but by the grace and ignorance 
of the members of the Board of Instruction. No 
that would be beneath the dignity of the musical pro¬ 
fession. r 

Let me illustrate what to do by the following 
episode: 

Henry Wieniawski, tired from the long journey 
came once to a town where he was engaged to give a 
violin concert the following day. Just as he took 
possession of his hotel-room and made preparation to 
go to rest somebody in the room across the hall be¬ 
gan to practice a Paganini etude. Very angry, the 
artist rang the bell and asked the waiter who it was 
practicing there. “Oh, that is our ‘Konzertmeister,’” 
the waiter replied; “he often plays through the whole 
night.” Inviting prospects! 

But Wieniawski knew what to do. He unpacked 
his own violin and commenced to play the same Paga¬ 
nini etude so perfectly, so beautifully, that the 
fiddling neighbor soon stopped, listened, and lost his 
courage to play any further. Wieniawski had his rest 
during that night. 

Fellow-teachers, let no fraud and humbug discour- 
age you! In due time, when you have shown that 
you can do so much better what he attempts to do, 
people will see that all is not gold that glitters, and 
one pupil after the other will desert him who is only 
a shameful imposter and no true master of the art. 


WANTED: RESULTS! 


BT THALEON BLAKE. 


fraud L ,hp f " 0t baU,e a ^ iDst tllis * s « 
“ thc P rof «*‘°»- A community that gives pat- 
ronage to a teacher of the above kind sureh 'tands 
on y m the first steps of civilization. ' ” 

tauehtV" T' St *° “ t0 ' vn whfre is 

332 . 7 =,“ £- 
r **** - 

“Traviata* in Italian i * . an * an ar * a * rom 

refined manner It was" a ^ m0St culturei1 an «l 
masses it wal the ,i™, f T" But the 

uproarious laughter \n ” convf ^tion and 
iho »M have detSri, 

- 4 “issTirr-. **— - 

details, and L*™!* f “ ^wiedge of some 

ia “Roofs Currieulam ” " rinl'7 l° Ie method used 
fingering. O #m»K • * ^ . e< ^ the American 

fabric, smuggled into \ A ° ^ Vl9h 

"‘■me. used only in about 5 an burned 

music, W h ich is sold by un J*, ?" t of oor Printed 

music ^T P .'S S f d t m t0 

rourae of instruction i, * i mn ,c n , ' Cal - VP3 ‘ M» 
so immensely practical ^ 


It is results for whicli the world is continually 
searching. When a young man fresh from college asks 
for employment, ten chances to one the busy, prac¬ 
tical, businessman will not ask him: “Where did yon 
graduate.' nor “What do you know?” but “Whit 
can you do?’ And that is the question which must 
be answered by each eager youth who wishes to enter 
the portals of the world’s activities. 

The businessman does not decry education, nor 
knowledge, in itself, but he must, from the condition 
of things in general which makes his environment, 
place these as matters of only secondary importance 
unless they -can achieve some actual and useful work. 
Only when education and knowledge produce results 
do these receive his attention. 

Ibis same question is asked each aspirant to artistic 
fame. Diplomas and honors do not count very much 
toward winning artistic success before the public¬ 
's hieh cares very little for such things, but which in¬ 
quires very earnestly about results, “What can you 
do? ‘Can you play the piano, sing in opera, con¬ 
duct an orchestra, teach music,—successfully? ’O 14 
thing you are making a specialty of—can you work 
-urely, steadily, knowingly, to the goal of success in 
that line? Therefore, young musicians, labor day and 
night to master your business, steel your hearts, 
minds, and wills against the seductions of indolence 
and pleasure, and buckle down to hard work, deter¬ 
mined to he able to do something in this world, and 
do it well. By results are we known, and by th#»> 
also, are we rated as a success or a failure. 
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WOT AN, SIEGFRIED, ANDBRUNNHILDE. 133 pp. 

Assa Alice Chapin. Harper Brothers, New York. 

Price, Jl-26- 

Musical literature owes not a little of its bulk to 
Richard Wagner. Apart from his own voluminous 
writings, his life, his art-theories, and works have 
calh-d forth an apparently unending series of books 
and articles. His death, far from checking this pro¬ 
ductivity, seems to have increased it. 

Miss Chapin’s book is slightly different in theme and 
method from most of those devoted to the Ring of 
the Nibelungs. It is a thoughtful consideration of 
the three principal characters of the cycle: Wotan, 
the weak dcus ex machina ■—more machina than deus; 
Siegfried, the embodiment of fresh, intrepid youth; 
Brfinnhilde, the type of noble womanhood, finding 
amend for the ruin of the gods and the ills of man¬ 
kind in love and self-renunciation. They are fully 
illustrated musically and dramatically. 

Her treatment shows the clear thinker and prac¬ 
ticed musician, nor is it along conventional lines. It 
gives a clearly-defined idea of the significance and de¬ 
velopment of the great Germanic myth and of the 
remarkable music with which Wagner illustrates this 
primitive epos. Other characters are considered only 
as they touch the three in question, but these so domi¬ 
nate the drama that the scheme proves fairly com¬ 
prehensive in giving an idea of it as a whole. 

A Wagner book without leading motives would be 
like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted. Miss Chapin gives all the Leitmotiven con¬ 
nected with these three dramatis personal, explains 
their signification and their occasional changes of form 
according to the dramatic situation. A knowledge of 
Wagner's great music dramas has become part of a 
liberal education. This little volume can be recom¬ 
mended as a valuable aid in gaining such knowledge. 


T HE ETUDE 

Union veterans singing their war-songs: “I tell you, 
gentlemen .f we’d had your songs we’d have whipped 
you out of your boots. We had nothing but jigs and 
unes which were no more inspiring than thc ‘Dend 
i larch from Saul,’ while your Yankee songs are full 
of marching and fighting!” Another observer, also a 
Southerner, remarked that all thc characteristic South¬ 
ern songs—“Nelly Gray,” “Old Folks at Home,” etc., 
were written by Northerners, and that even the author 
of “Dixie” never lived in Dixie. 


COMPREHENSIVE MUSIC COURSE. By H. E. 

Woodruff. Published by the Author, No. MO 

West One Hundred and Fifth Street, New York. 

Price, $1.50, 

Seldom it is that one meets with a clearer or more 
practical introduction to an earnest study or musical 
theory than set forth in this new hook. It is a work 
eminently designed for beginners, commencing, as it 
does, with a careful, yet concise, teaching of thc rudi¬ 
ments of music, and, while much is omitted that would 
perhaps serve only to confuse the uninitiated, the gen¬ 
eral scheme with supplementary examples includes all 
that is necessary for the student, plainly set forth 
and in a manner that ought to meet with the intel- 
ligence of the most backward. Mr. Woodruff has seen 
fit to lay extra stress on the scales and intervals, and 
this is one of the best points, for only by a complete 
mastery of the intervals can one hope to succeed w ith 
the later entanglements of advanced harmony and 
counterpoint. 

By providing for exercises in the singing of the in¬ 
tervals the author has again won ground, as this 
means of impressing the musical pitch is exceedingly 
valuable. 

The work is furthermore so constructed that it may 
be included with the regular study of thc voice or 
any other instrument, and this, again, is a good idea. 
Though the preface speaks of the book’s being also 
designed for “self-instruction,” w r e believe that, taken 
up with a competent teacher, its study would prove 
of better value to thc student only because any study 
of art is always more efficient when directed by ex¬ 
perience, be the material at hand ever so diligently 
exploited. 


STORIES OF GREAT NATIONAL SONGS. 238 pp. 
Nicholas Smith. The Young Churchman Com¬ 
pany. Milwaukee. Price, $1.25. 


Colonel Smith is an army veteran, and well known 
as a lecturer on war-songs. His aim is to tell the 
story of patriotic song from the stand-point of a 
soldier, and particularly to illustrate the controlling 
power of the great battle-hymns of the Union. Though 
from the stand point of art they may not rank high 
in the estimation of poet or musician, it is well that 
ihey find an historian just at thi 9 time. They mean 
too much to those w ho have borne the burden’of active 
service in the field to be allowed to fade from the 
memory of the present generation. Colonel Smith 
gives many instances from the Civil War and the late 
war with Spain showing the power of these songs in 
stimulating strength and courage in desperate condi- 


. M uuuut tiicailllg IIIUCU 

th as to or 'ci n > it i® interesting to Ie 

the words were written by a British surg 
enty y ea rs before the Revolution in derision of 
Poorly-equipped colonial militia and adapted to an 
g ish tune of the seventeenth century. Later it i 
ppropriated by the colonists themselves, and L 
ornwallis at the Yorktown surrender was forced 
v between the ranks of that same militia to 
ry time which had been used to ridicule them. 
e ulk of the book is naturally devoted to 
ev oked by the Civil War. Of these a full aecoi 
given their authors, circumstances of compositi 
gT far as ca n be ascertained. 

1 Confederate officer after hearing a party 


INDIAN STORY AND SONG FROM NORTH AMER 
ICA. By Alice C. Fletcher. Small Mayard & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Tliis book can be of vital importance and incentive 
i tlie American composer of to-day, offering, as it 
ies, ail almost unlimited means of enlarging upon 
is musical ideas and turning his thoughts into a 
lanuel in every way worthy of his greatest consid- 
•ation. Twenty-five original Indian songs are here 
produced, the majority of them harmonized by Prof. 

C. Fillmore and several of them very finely har- 
lonized by Edwin S. Tracy. Each song is aecotn- 
inied by a short fable illustrative of the origin of 
ie song, the whole forming a story in itself, for the 
iherent poetry of the fast disappearing Indian is 
iven to the reader with faithful accuracy and in a 
Aimer calculated to arouse at once his undivided 
iterest. 

The bearing that Indian music must and undoubt- 
lly will have on American folk-song on the rising 
dony of our composers cannot be overestimated, 
ntil the American people become a distinct and in- 
vidual nation no national music, a 3 to-day is Ger- 
an or French or Italian national music, can result, 
rst as the music of the Latin races is the gradual 
itgrowth of Greek and Roman mythology or the 
usic of the Saxon races has emanated from the north- 
n sagas, just so will, in all probability, the music 

America owe its real germ, in the future, to the 
.ends and fugitive folk-song of the aborigines of the 
-estern Hemisphere. The attempt of Anton Dvorak 
, found a national music from the melod.es of the 
Ko^aiisp the neffro is not &n<l 


the “Scarlet Letter,” by Walter Damrosch, cannot, 
for the same reason, herald a national school of opera, 
for the characters were descendants of the English, 
pure and simple. The national music of any country 
has come from the folk-song of its original inhabitants, 
and the undisputed reign of the red man gives him 
the prestige, for he lived, fought, and died hundreds 
of years before the whites even knew of the existence 
of America. That there is abundant romance con¬ 
tained in the lore of thc North American Indian goes 
without saying, and from them, their legends and 
songs, should our composers draw their ideas ami 
earnestly seek to clothe them with the fruits of their 
experience. 


LISZT’S LIFE OF’ CHOPIN. Translated by Jonx 

Broadiiouse. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The first full translation of F’ranz Liszt’s “Life of 
Chopin,” by John Brondhouse, is now published by 
William Reeves, of London, and is imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons at a comparatively low price of $2.25. 
This work, which has hitherto been closed to the 
average English-speaking reader, is a fine addition to 
musical libraries. Its sprightly and romantic style, 
coupled with interesting anecdotes and written by one 
of the world’s greatest musicians, will scarcely fail in 
arousing the enthusiasm of all students of piano and 
musical history. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. 

Compiled and Edited by Theodore Baker, Ph.I)., 

with Portraits and Drawings in Pen ami Ink by 

Alexander Gribayedoff. ischirmer, New York. Price, 

$3.50. 

This last work, attractive in binding, copiously illus¬ 
trated, and bearing the imprint of a famous publish¬ 
ing house, promises, at first glance, to afford to the 
musician or layman a never-failing source of informa¬ 
tion when resorted to in the spirit of inquiry or as a 
handy addition for historical research. But on careful 
perusal we find the book not only full of errors in 
dates, but also lacking in several places in that careful 
collection of facts and exposition of items of undu- 
bit&blc importance that sueh a work of necessity 
demands. 

Thus, for instance, Jean de Reszkc is mentioned as 
having sung in America in 181)5-9, leaving the reader 
with the impression that he first api>eared in this 
country at that date, when his American debut really 
occurred in Chicago, together with that of his brother 
Edouard, in October, 1891. The first American appear¬ 
ance of Emma Eanies is placed in New York, when, 
as a matter of fact, it occurred in Chicago, also in 
1891. 

No mention whatever is made of the “viola alta” 
in the paragraph devoted to Hermann Ritter, whose 
invention of this exceedingly valuable instrument, in 
reality a large-sized viola, won the instant approba¬ 
tion of Richard Wagner, and which is gradually sup¬ 
planting the regular smaller viola. Ritter is also 
spoken of as a “teacher,” notwithstanding the fact 
that he has been honored with the title of Royal Pro¬ 
fessor for years past, ami is widely known all over 
Europe as a brilliant and instructive writer on mu¬ 
sical history and aesthetics. 

Otherwise the work is valuable, for it contains bio¬ 
graphical sketches of many of thc new artists and 
virtuosi who have appeared on the musical horizon 
within the past few years and which are not con¬ 
tained in other compilations; yet, while we are fully 
aware that mistakes are inevitable in first editions Of 
all books of this scope and magnitude, we are forced 
to confess that such glaring discrepancies sueh as 
quoted above cannot fail to jeopard the value of any 
publication. 

It is to be hoped that these and other errors will 
be speedily corrected, for the work in general would 
prove a valuable addition to any library. 
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It U not generally known 
STACCATO-BOWING. that Wieniawski, perhaps 
the ablest and most brilliant 
exponent of staccato playing, at one time in his career 
despaired ol acquiring this peculiar and, to most 
violinists, difficult stroke. An interesting anecdote, 
emanating from an unquestionably reliable source, 
will give my readers an accurate idea ol the difficulties 
with which Wieniawski struggled in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his marvelous staccato, the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding its acquirement, and the peculiar process 
which enabled him ultimately to perform this bowing 
with truly exceptional skill. 

The anecdote referred to describes Wieniawski at a 
time when he had already aciiieved distinction in his 
art. Ilia technic, in general, was most admirable, his 
tone was characterised by great warmth and individ¬ 
uality; in short, he hud mustered all but one of the 
many serious problems of violin-playing. And this one 
problem— the sfuncufo-stroke-—had battled every effort, 
and. to Wieniawski, seemed so far removed from the 
possibility of attainment, that the young artist became 
greatly despondent and could no longer pursue his 
experiments with hope of eventual success. 

The incident that led to an entire change of Wie- 
niawski's staccato- stroke occurred in Holland. Wie¬ 
niawski had attended a concert given by Vieuxtemps, 
and, dejected with his own staccato in proportion with 
his admiration of the Frenchman's uncommonly-skill- 
fui stroke, he returned to his hotel, locked himself 
within his room, and began anew his once-abandoned 
experiments. Working with a fierce energy born of 
despair, be was delighted beyond all utterance to find 
that he could play a long staccato passage with fairly 
good tone-results and great rapidity. Again and again 
he made the attempt, and each time was rewarded 
with a result which, though only partially satisfactory, 
fully satisfied him that he had discovered the means 
of developing an incomparable staccato. 

The discovery which Wieniawski made was as fol¬ 
lows: lie found that so long as be confined his efforts 
to a wrist stroke, he was unable to advance his stac¬ 
cato beyond mediocrity; but with a wholly inactive 
wrist, and an exceedingly rigid ami, be was at once 
enabled to play a clear, crisp staccato with remarkable 
velocity. 

When the first delights of acquisition had begun to 
subside, Wieniawski applied himself rigorously to the 
regulation of speed; for it was only too palpable that 
the extraordinary spaed attained by means of a rigid 
arm would, if not properly controlled, prove a quite 
useless accomplishment. After much real and tire 
less energy, he found himself master of a staccato 
whose exquisite quality and brilliancy captivated all 
the violinists of his day. 

This anecdote should serve to encourage all students 
who are struggling with the peculiar difficulties of the 
staccato stroke. But it is well to add that Wieniaw- 
ski's experience should not mislead them into the 
adoption of such measures as he employed; for what 
proved a brilliant success in his rase might, in similar 
attempts, prove a dismal failure. Indeed, the very 
rigidity of arm which enabled him to achieve excep 
tional results might prove disastrous in the experi¬ 
ments of other, and lesser, violinists. Wieniawski'* 
experience with staccato proves beyond a doubt, how¬ 
ever. that no fixed rule* are applicable for the acquire¬ 
ment of this fascinating Wing. All violinists acquire 
•t in a peculiarly iadirutuat manner; and their expert 
II ents are greatly influenced by physical conditions, 
and by the general teaming which the right arm has 
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undergone. Joachim, one of the most admirable bow- 
usts among all violinists of the present century, is 
strangely deficient in staccato work. The simplest and 
briefest staccato passages present to him difficulties 
which he surmounts with anything but elegance; yet 
he has told me that, in days gone by (and more espe¬ 
cially in his early youth), he executed long and rapid 
staccato figures with consummate ease. Inconsistent 
as such a statement may seem at first blush, it may 
not be difficult to account for his present inability 
to perform that which once he had thoroughly mas¬ 
tered. In the early years of his manhood Joachim 
abandoned all compositions savoring of virtuosity, and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the most seri¬ 
ous musical creations. This transition eventually re¬ 
sulted in great musical and intellectual strides; but 
there can be little doubt that, from a'purely instru¬ 
mental point of view, some accomplishments were 
sacrificed in the abandonment of compositions con¬ 
taining the elements of a violinist’s needs. In other 
words, compositions written by violinists further in¬ 
strumental progress, whereas those that are written 
by the purely creative artist rarely take into consid¬ 
eration the peculiar features of violin technic (as, for 
instance, Bach’s compositions), and are hardly cal¬ 
culated to encourage true instrumental growth. 


THE OLD VIOLINS fiddle-makers fail to demon- 
AND THE NEW. strate, by actual production, 

that the instruments which 
they construct are superior to those made by the old 
Italian masters, just so long do we naturally con¬ 
tinue to disbelieve that the Cremonese masters’ secret 
has been discovered. Modern makers,—and particu¬ 
larly those whose training in the art of making violins 
is limited to their own unaided experiments—are in¬ 
clined to regard the whole professional world of vio¬ 
linists as unrelenting antagonists to progress and 
light. That the modern fiddle-maker’s attitude is not 
justified by fact, and that his reasoning will not stand 
the test of logical inquiry, must be apparent to all 
lovers and good judges of the “King of Instruments.” 
It is unreasonable to suppose that professional vio¬ 
linists, throughout more than ten decades, have stub¬ 
bornly clung to the Cremonese instruments with no 
better excuse for doing so than that of mere antiquity. 
When the scarcity of fine old specimens is only con¬ 
sidered, as well as the prohibitive sums that are nowa¬ 
days demanded for a Stradivari or a Guarnerius, it 
must seem foolish to believe that those men who ab¬ 
solutely require fine instruments, and generally can 
ill a fiord to waste their hard-earned savings—it must 
l say, seem foolish to believe that these very men re- 
mse to avail themselves of the golden opportunity 
which, they are told, is now presenting itself to them 
It is quite true that professional violinists hesitate 
to perform in public upon the instruments that are 
made tiMlay; but such reluctance may truly be 

“ir* th<! q “ ality ° f the in9tru ®«ts themselves, 
rather than to our players’ settled determination to 

thl°ma n „T f the ° ld maStCTS ' g ' 0ry t0 descend 

r™r,° Mdle-makers. And when 

*7 * ha ‘ / would “"hesitatingly play on any new 

“ ™r Wooghtfoi 

n eicellent «■*»»» The Etude C an- 

.. . . “ "i: "““»»■ •» -p«i»i 


AND OPEN STRING h< * itate in 

KINQ ' cho, « between the 
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is, therefore, little cause for wonder that th 
perienced player is sometimes quite bewildered T* 
choice which often is left for himself to decid I, * 
regarding which he can learn of no definite rnl^ 
may at once be said that, in the early stages of 7 
playing, our best text-books and all good teachers'* ^ 
efficiently guide the pupil in what may be termed T 
proper usage of the fourth finger; but when the p™ i 
has arrived at the higher art of violin-playing, and' 
called upon to exercise good taste and musical juj 
ment, the technical rules that hold good in all h 
work will be found to be more or less arbitrary a J 
at best, not sufficiently decisive to enable methodical 
selection. From the very moment that the pupil ^ 
crossed the bridge that separates amateurish effort 
from artistic attainment, it is his individual conception 
that is required in the decision of this, as well as other 
technical matters. His individuality in such matters 
as color, tone-balance, phrasing, etc., is a more impor¬ 
tant factor in deciding the question under discussion 
than any written or unwritten laws on what is right 
or wrong. And though, in many instances, the incor- 
rcct manner of doing a thing is perfectly obvious and 
easily distinguished from the correct, there is hardly 
one important composition written for the violin that 
does not contain numerous illustrations of the broad 
gulf that lies between what may pedagogically be 
termed correct and what is really artistic. 

Students should ever be on the alert to discriminate 
between the artistic, and the so-called correct, em¬ 
ployment of the open Btring. If, early in one’s studies, 
the effect of the open string is frequently compared 
with that of the fourth finger—particularly in sueh 
figures where the employment of either would be tech¬ 
nically correct—a keen appreciation of tone-color and 
musical effect will be the ultimate result. 


* * * 

It is, perhaps, safe to say 
SCALES. that, during some period of 

every student’s development, 
no duty has been more systematically shunned than 
the one of allegiance to scales. To the well-equipped 
technician, the repugnance which scales inspire in most 
young players is nothing less than extraordinary. To 
him, these very scales—so sapless and uninteresting 
to the beginner—are forms of musical expression con¬ 
taining many beauties which unfold themselves only 
to the faithful. And though his view may, by less 
serious players, be summed up as an idealization of 
the thing itself, there can be no question as to the 
dignified rank which scales will always occupy in tech¬ 
nical achievement. 

Sarasate, one of the most finished technicians im¬ 
aginable, is known to have been most assiduous in his 
devotion to the study of scales. Even though we had 
not his personal assurance on this score, it would re¬ 
quire no especial powers of divination to attribute his 
exquisite skill to its chief or primal source. The ex¬ 
ceptional smoothness and brilliancy which characterize 
the Spanish virtuoso’s technic are, in themselves, suf¬ 
ficient evidence of the source from which they have 
sprung. Had he not attained such complete mastery 
of the scales, he would be unable to give us those won¬ 
derful exhibitions of technic which have won the ad¬ 
miration of a quarter of a century of violinists. 

Looking the question squarely in the face, there is 
absolutely nothing in the study of scales to affright 
any earnest student. Like all other forms of technic, 
they present certain difficulties whose mastery require* 
patient and tenacious application. It is not sufficieuf 
to be able to play the notes of a scale with great ac* 
curacy as regards intonation. This, indeed, is but the 
first requisite—the mere beginning of efficiency in the 
art. The second question to consider is the one oi 
effecting all changes of position so successfully that 
even the longest scale will flow as smoothly as one 
that is played without change of position. These two 
questions constitute the very first principles of setfe* 
technic; but, if they receive the attention which the> 
merit, the least interesting and most arduous part 0 
the work has been performed. 

N^ext in order comes the work of establishing t 
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perfect sympathy between the bow and the 
rs By this I mean not only the care which is 
^ in the change of stroke (down- and up- 
“ but a ] s0 great accuracy in the regulation of the 
bow s speed, so that, at no moment, there shall occur 
'tier a rushing-forward character of tone or one of 
“ ‘ a ble contraction. Either effect destroys the 
blluty and symmetry of a scale. The one is caused 
bv unwise expenditure, the other by forced economy. 

When the student has mastered the difficulties thus 
far described, scales will have acquired for him wholly 
unsuspected attractions. The further process of per¬ 
fection (beauty and brilliancy of tone) will contain 
for him no element of drudgery. He will then begin 
to appreciate the true importance of scale-work, how 
indispensable it is to the acquirement of excellent 
technic, and how much genuine pleasure may be ex¬ 
tracted from the conscientious adherence to such daily 
study as all scales demand. 


SOME SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE MAKING 
OF MUSICIANS. 

II. 


BY MARIE BENEDICT. 


Amo.no the accessories to music study, in the devel¬ 
opment of a generous artistic nature, which are within 
easy reach of well nigh every student in these days, 
side by side with the pictures in Nature’s gallery, 
stand the treasure-stores of the public and private 
libraries. The reading of the best literature is a 
factor in stimulating and quickening the intellectual, 
emotional, and imaginative powers of student nature, 
whose value and importance cannot possibly be over¬ 
estimated. Unless the intellect, the emotions, the im¬ 
agination, are quick and keen, warm, deep, intense; 
ready, like the sensitized plate, to catch the picture 
from the composer’s fancy, through the light of tone 
and harmony; more than this, to feel and express its 
gaiety, its tenderness, its passion, its rhythmical fire, 
as no bit of sensitized glass or paper can ever catch 
the heart of the natural beauty which it imprisons, 
no matter how phenomenal the technical development, 
we shall have a machine, not a musician; and ma¬ 
chines for the making of music are already sufficiently 
abundant. It is not desirable that flesh and blood, 
heart and brain be turned to that use, or misuse. 

Far too many students, far too many persons in all 
walks of life, for that matter, apparently regard read¬ 
ing as merely a recreative amusement; instead of an 
occupation which, though delightful, is also necessary 
and important. 


Romance, legend, history, poetry; each has its 
share in the presentation of life, real and ideal, which 
is necessary to satisfactory student growth, because 
so many stories, so many incidents, so many heart 
experiences of this same life have been translated to 
the ethereal medium of music. 

If you have been fortunate enough to have had no 
sorrows of your own, go to the tragedies recounted 
by the masters of drama and fiction, not to skim care- 
lessly over the story’s surface, but to “read with heart 
and minfi and soul.” To absorb the beauty of style 
and description; to live with the characters, as one 
®*y> when under the spell of a writer of real genius, 
to feel the intensity of their joys and griefs. In brief, 
so yield yourself to the charm and power of the 
author that his creation seems a real, personal ex¬ 
perience. 

® T e your fancy free opportunity for development, 
6 a tmosphere of poetry; of the stories of 
and 1"' and m Fbh°logy, with their quaint fascination, 
Pi symbolic meaning. The student’s imagina- 
of l/ > ° WerS Decd a tniosphere, as the wild flowers 
y need the sunlight and the soft, south wind. 

__ ° but one instance of the direct effect on the 
7 m usieal interpretation, of that for which I 
^Pending. Without familiarity with the story of 
of th* 3 ™ ^ rec ' an mythology, without knowledge 
* complexity of his character, who was at once 
•bines 3 ** ^*^ ure ff°<L the creator and master of all 
and the inventor of the syrinx, or Pan’s pipes, 
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the flute player of forest-glade and mossy, fern-grown 
dell, how is jt possible to fully realize the inimitable 
beauty and delicacy of the flute imitations; and the 
gentleness and power of the Nature undertone in 
Godard’s exquisite pastorale for the piano? 

Never think of any composition (if it is genuine 

musm) as merely attractive melody and harmony; but 

as something which brings a message direct from the 
composer’s mind to yours. A message on which you 
must bring to bear all your powers of heart and brain, 
imagination and fancy, that you may, if possible, real¬ 
ize its meaning yourself, and thus become able to 
demonstrate it to your listeners. “Have you felt your 
music? Does it mean something to you? H so, you 
cannot fail to make others feel it,” said Schumann. 
Remember this; and remember that the converse is 
also inexorably true, you cannot make others feel 
what you have not felt yourself. The waters of the 
crystal spring cannot be carried in a sieve to the weary 
traveler, even though he lies but a few feet from its 
margin. Technical skill, command of tonal beauty, in 
its well-nigh infinite varieties of power and delicacy; 
and sympathetic appreciation, in mind and heart, of 
the composer’s mood, as mirrored in the music, are 
materials of the cup from which you may give him 
exquisite refreshment from this priceless spring of the 
muses. 


“WHAT METHOD DO YOU TEACH?” 
AN ANSWER. 


BY MISS AMY FAY. 


It sounds very plausible to say that one teaches by 
the “Common-Sense Method, ’ but, unfortunately, it is 
not “common,” but uncommon, sense that is demanded, 
to be a first-class teacher. One must have reasoning 
power and inventive faculty to think out new ways 
of doing things, and these are vouchsafed to but few. 
There is the same difference in having talent for teach¬ 
ing that talent makes in anything else. 

Most teachers are routinists, and cannot strike out 
for themselves, for the simple reason that they have 
not the brains to do it. I freely place myself among 
these, and willingly admit that I have never invented 
a single new technical principle. All I can do is to 
teach those I have learned from my great master, 
Deppe. I consider that 1 have some “common sense,” 
however, in being able to appreciate the value of his 
ideas, and impart them to others. 

Method is nothing but a sharper and clearer artistic 
perception which some people possess over the rank 
and file. The happy few who have it see farther and 
dig deeper than the ordinary mind does. Voi Id foul! 

The teachers of world-wide reputation will always 
be found to have a method of arriving at the results 
they produce. Thus, abroad, one hears of the old 
Italian method as being the only correct school of 
singing. The elder Lamperti and the Garcia methods 
are modeled on this. Violinists go t the Hoch-Sehule 
in Berlin in order to learn Joachim’s method of bow¬ 
ing In piano-playing Leschetitski is the most-sought- 
for teacher ol the day, and, as everybody knows, he 
demands that pupils shall study with one of his pre- 
paratorv teachers or “Yorbereiters,” for a year, before 
he will accept them, in order that they may first master 


tiod. 

I was studying in Germany, 1 would have 
take some lessons of old Wieck, in Dresden, 
, deterred from doing so because I was told I 
rst have to study his method with hL daugh- 
rie Wieck, for some months, before I received 
res. I regarded this as a pure waste of time, 
I had a horror of “methods’ then. I did not 
iough to appreciate the value of a good method 
ic is strength. Granted that you have musical 
f vou don’t play well, it is because your mus- 
weak somewhere. Now, how are you going 


WHAT HAPPENED THIS MONTH IN 
YEARS PAST. 

3POHR, Louis; born at Brunswick, April 5, 1784; died 
October 22, 1859, ait Cassel. Probably 
the greatest practical violinist that ever lived. 
Spohr’s works include studies and concertos for 
the violin besides his famous “Violin School,’’ 
which gave a big impetus to violin-playing. His 
compositions are romantic in style, and betray 
the musician rather than the artist. Spohr was 
one of the first to recognize Wagner's operas, pro¬ 
ducing “Tannhauser” at Cassel when he was cap- 
pellmeister. Spohr's strength lay in the fact that 
he never allowed his virtuosity to overshadow his 
musical refinement. 

HANDEL, George Frederic; born February 23, 1685; 

died April 14, 1759, in London. One 
of the greatest composers of all time. Though 
born in Germany, Hilndel spent most of his active 
life in England, where he produced over thirty 
operas. His greatest oratorios were all written 
after he had passed the age of fifty. The “Mes¬ 
siah,” his grandest work, was actually written 
and completed within fourteen days. 

VOLKMANN, Friedrich Robert; born April 6, 1815; 

died October 30, 1883, at Pesth. One 
of the most esteemed modern composers. Volk- 
mann wrote a great number of piano and instru¬ 
mental concertos and pieces; fine chamber-music 
and numerous orchestral works of which his D- 
minor symphony is the best known, it having been 
called the “Tenth Symphony,” meaning that it is 
a worthy follower of Beethoven's nine symphonies. 
Volkmann exercised great influence and elevated 
the music of Germany, besides instructing many 
young composers into an increased love for their 
art. 

THALBERG, Sigismond; born January 7, 1812; died 
April 27, 1871, at Naples. One of the 
great traveling piano-virtuosi, and among the first 
in influencing the concert public of America fifty 
years ago for a higher regard for music. Among 
musicians Thalberg exerted all the force of his 
wonderful playing and consummate art of inter¬ 
pretation toward the forming of a new school of 
piano-playing. Thalberg’s legato was described 
by Liszt when he asserted: “He is the only artist 
who can play the violin on the keyboard.” 

CREATION. First performance in Vienna, April 29, 
1798. Over sixty-five years of age, 
Haydn commenced and finished this greatest of 
all his oratorios with complete religious enthu¬ 
siasm. After its first production choral societies 
all over Europe were influenced into existence and 
great growth, merely that they might adequately 
perform the oratorio. Probably no single musical 
composition has carried such influence with it as 
has the “Creation.” 

CRAMER, Johann Baptist; born February 24, 1771; 

died April 16, 1858. Cramer was a 
most important factor in the founding of the mod¬ 
ern pianoforte school. His “Eighty-four Studies,” 
a set of etudes for the piano, being the standard 
collection of pedagogics to-day in universal use. 
As a pianist Cramer was noted principally for the 
wonderful evenness of both hands, excelling in 
legato playing, reading at sight, and for his touch 
in adagio movements. 

DONIZETTI, Gaetano; born November 29, 1797; died 
April 8,1848, at Bergamo. The death 
of Bellini in 1836 left Donizetti undisputed master 
of the Italian operatic stage. Though Donizetti 
wrote much that was unworthy, and often pro¬ 
duced operas that were mere musical sketches, yet 
his great melodic gift did much toward aiding the 
demand for deeper music in Italy. His best work 
is “Lucia di Lammermoor,” first produced at 
Naples m 1835. Donizetti wrote, in all, seventy 
operas. 
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Practical Points by Practical Teachers 

THE TRUE BASIS FOR MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


K. A. SMITH. 

The first musical instrument was the voice. The 
voice is the exponent of speech-idea; it thrills us with 
its tone of remorse, it subdues us by its tone of com¬ 
mand, it soothes us with its note of sympathy, or 
becomes terrible m its expression of rage. Thus every 
emotion finds its natural outlet through the modula¬ 
tions and intensities of the voice. There are, however, 
some thoughts too deep for speech; music alone is 
flexible and ethereal enough to portray our deepest 
feelings. "Music begins where language ends.” If 
this be true, is not music of some practical value to 
mankind? Miould it not be cultivated and developed 
in a thoroughly practical manner ? Many of our music 
students, like those iu our public schools, can make 
no practical use of what they have studied, for they 
have been dealing with notes and keys and the me¬ 
chanical side entirely. Of course, the mechanical is 
necessary, but it is not the ue plus ultra of any educa¬ 
tion. 1 he n-sthetic and theoretical must also be de¬ 
veloped. Here is an opportunity for educators to be¬ 
come stars in the great educational firmament. How 
best to develop the mental forces of concentration and 
perception. These pave the way to genius. 

The nature of this reform will be intellectual, be 
cause by a proper and logical direction of musical 
study vital principles will be brought into play which 
appeal to the perceptive and concentrative forces. 
This great field, which is open for teachers and is com¬ 
paratively unexplored, rests upon the basis of mental 
development. Playing machines can be made more 
mechanically dextrous than most players can ever 
hope to be, but they are not emotional or intellectual; 
they cannot therefore represent that living thing in 
man which longs for the expressive with its every- 
colored phase of intensity. The musical must be built 
upon a more substantial basis than the merely me 
chaaical if one s success be thorough and assured, and 
that Itasis is the intellectual, which includes both the 
•motion*! ami npiritual. 
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expressively when he himself realizes clearly and 
definitely a certain effect, and that that effect alone 
will satisfy his musical consciousness. He is then 
bring true to his musical self, and he can depend upon 
it that he has given it artistic presentation. When 
playing in such an exalted and ideal manner he should 
feel that he is accomplishing one of the grandest things 
of which the human mind is capable. His heart is 
touched with the divine power, sometimes called the 
inspiration of genius. Such moments should be treas¬ 
ured in the memory as the rarest and most precious 
experiences of life. 

The opeuing of the heart to this divine afflatus is 
as cultivatablc os any of the musical gifts, and, sad 
to say, is the most neglected of our musical powers, 
while being the most valuable of all. 

Pupils need to appreciate the above facts that they 
may take more interest in striving to attain this 
greatly desired power. 

A well-developed technic unfetters one’s musical feel¬ 
ings of inspiration. 

• • • 

GAIN THE PUPILS’ CONFIDENCE. 

KATHERINE I.. SMITH. 

I no not suppose there is a teacher living but has 
discovered that there must be the same en rapport 
between teacher and pupil as exists between people 
in the social world. We like some—for reasons that 
we cannot |>erhaps put into words—and we have a 
feeling of indifference or perhaps dislike toward others. 
We are aware, too, that a similar feeling is entertained 
toward us. Conditions nmy change and teacher and 
pupil may adapt themselves to each other, but the 
unsatisfactory feeling will remain that it is a matter 
of business on both sides rather than love. To obtain 
the best results in teaching there is no doubt but that 
" e must be prompted by love and enthusiasm pri¬ 
marily. Pupil and teacher must both “hitch their 
wagon to a star,” and go ahead together striving for 
the best. The result is almost sure to be successful; 
but, with one pulling one way and the other another, 
httle can be accomplished. It is perhaps for this 
reason that a scholar will succeed with one teacher 
and not with another. No one is to blame. The 

proper sympathetic conditions were wanting from the 
start s 


a demand for it. Just so long as the 
persons we meet every day, remain devoted?’ ^ 
uninspiring type just so long will the avera/ ^ 
have mediocre musical abilities because ^ 
cultivated parents, the chances are that the "? 3 ° ! 
desire for something better will be bom in 
* * * 

MUSIC FOB CHILDREN. 


NOTES FROM A STUDIO. 

CHARI ES W. LANDOJ*. 

A Pvni often come* to a teacher with ideas of ex¬ 
pression and technic partly formed, most „f it being i„ 
a chaotic and half understood state. It is an impor¬ 
tant part of a teacher's work to correct those ideas 
and enable the pupil to clearly understand what is 
right and beat in them. 

A clear understanding muat come before the playing 
can be intelligent. Art demands perfection, and a 
pupil niu»l be brought to realize this in order to see 
the necessity of a clear understanding, and a right 
performance in all tU minutest details of technic ami 
eiprvMioQ. 

We unfortunately lower our mental ideals of artistic 
tWKienng to our ordinary level of careless playing 
thus deadening our inner musical consciousness. 

M hen a pupil allows carelessness to creep into his 

SjJEi-IP"*"- he Slip, backward. 
Then all of this ground ha. to be worked over again 
be or. an, worthy or real advancement can be made' 

In working up pieces, after the technical difficulties 

•““I"*"* 1 - th *T be practiced with the 
«pres«on they retire for public performance until 
thi. expression become* as much a fixed habit as a<s 
curat, note playing .ml fingermg have been Ex 
pr«»mn must be a matter of feeling. The emot , on ., 
nature is .* auseepUW. of cultivation .ml develop 
ment a* he technical or mechanical powers of the 
player. Musical emotion » greatly » matter of rhyth 
mic»I uw.ing. A pupil may be sure he is p |»y mg 


(hie of the most difficult things in my experience is 
get into the soul (I say soul advisedly, for it is 
the sou 0 f the pupil that must be moved-the inspi- 
rational part) of some pupils that touch and technic 
are. after all, the basis of good playing. How I have 
striven with phlegmatic pupils who were forced into 
„y 1,mnoforte ar ‘‘ na by parents who decreed, like fate- 

p, ” t? ° r 

::“t i -«-...»“ 
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results. We have all , of the desired 

,x- 7 1 had 9uch cases. 

having p^n ° f 
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“ 0W one would teach that nnLl v C ° mp ° Ser! 

if advisable* All i P u pil for nothing, 

and all have Mt at ^ theSe “PeriencS 

of enthusiasm dnplayeTbv at the Ia< * 

eept the weekly leison { me SCh ° ,ars wh ° «■ 
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methods of cut dried 

■n tlie mill-grinding pro Z ? PUt thro "^ 
other I believe to bl attributabUfo ° th * “a °”- A "‘ 
,3r one hears on the str^t, ‘ d ^ ° f POpU ' 
average home. Take the list of m d W passin g the 
ticular) advertised in anv den rt mK (SOngs in P»r- 
fy- » yon run vour ei « 1 *“^ ^ in a 4 * 
discover not one'pi^'"‘V° U WiI1 ’^ to one, 
^ole tot These store, cater fo 1 “ the 

? would not . dve rt ig . thU 


CARL XV. GRIMM. 

To write music for children is not an easy tkt 
Very little of so-called “easy” music is suited fo ? t ? 
young. It requires a special talent or inspiration? 
compose for the little ones. The. numberless ta! 
tions regarding the technical execution must not r, 
a hindrance to musical tancy. Q n the contrary 7 
composer must feel as happy a „d contented as a chili 
The child is perfectly unconscious of its limited knoifi 
edge and experience. The music should reflect i, 
artistically-constructed forms the child’s sentimeob 
To feel with children and to compose artistically i« 
them is certainly not child’s play. Schumann ha- 
written on childhood scenes, but not for children 
Reineeke has given us a great treasure of healthr 
children songs. In ever}' house where children pi,» 
piano there ought to be a collection of genuine children 
songs, to which they can turn for recreation to let 
ring out their youthful voices in merry glee and happv 
innocence. It will awaken and strengthen the musical 
instinct. 

Our country has produced some good children's 
songs, for example: W. H. Neidlingcr, “Small Songs 
for Small Singers,” with pictures by Walter Bobbet: 

(Schirmer, New York). Chas. H. McCurrie, “Wee Wee 
Songs for Little Tots,” illustrated by W. M. de Kalb 
(Chandler, Chicago). K. IV. Davis, “Cradle Songs 
of many Nations,” illustrated (C. F. Summy Co, 
Chicago). “Song for Yoiing People,” F. C. Robinson 
(Piesser). L. E. Orth, “Mother Goose Songs Without 
Words” (Ditson, Boston). Very helpful little works. 
All the books mentioned above will find response in 
the home-circle, and bring to the hearts of children, 
big and little, old or young, cheer and gladness. 

* # * 

LESSONS IN ACCOMPANYING. 

CHARLES S. SHILTON. 

It is astonishing how few piano pupils are able to 
accompany well. Those who can do this usually have 
a brother or sister at home who sings or plays the 
violin, and have been kept at it for years. It is well 
for a teacher to make systematic efforts in this direc¬ 
tion, and it is a means of developing enthusiasm in 
his class. Let the teacher of piano seek some teacher 
of voice or violin; find out what the latter's pupils 
are studying and give the accompaniments to his own 
pupils to learn, as carefully as piano solos. 

For the more advanced there will be such songs as 
\\ agner s “Dreams/’ Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers. 
St. SUens* aria “My Heart at thy Sweet Voice” (the 
accompaniment a valuable study for hand staccato, 
skips, leggiero, and singing legato), or violin numbers 
like Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Yieuxtemps's “Reverie, 
Raff s “Cavatina/' Svendsen’s “Romance,” with suit¬ 
able easier pieces for younger players. Then let the 
two teachers meet their pupils informally or at a joi# 
recital, and hear them perform together. A little tad 
would render this a pleasant social occasion, and 
which would extend the influence of both teacheis. 
while to the pupils the ensemble training would be oi 
the greatest value, and an acquaintance with sud 
works as the above would conduce to broad 
culture and be of social advantage. 

* * •» 

A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 

MADAME A. rUPIN. 

Many young people seem to begin their studies witk 
the idea that the teacher is their enemy. These a ^ 
reasoning creatures act both on the defensive and 
the offensive: they make up their minds beforeh* 11 
that what the teacher gives them to do is goto? t0 


disagreeable, and their wonderful ingenuity is set at 
r|{ to devise ways to evade their tasks and outwit 
their enemy- And when they decide on the offensive, 
many and various are the stings they can inflict. The 
teacher helps on this warfare by assuming a superior 
altitude, as if he had nothing in common with his 
pupils. Evidently he has quite forgotten how he felt 
«hen he was a boy. 

Once in a great while, there lives a man or a woman 
uho has not forgotten how he or she felt when a boy 
or girl. This rare being comes straightway to a mu¬ 
tual understanding with his pupils. He says: “Chil¬ 
dren, you arc going to grow up to be men and women, 
and you are now preparing yourselves to fill some 
place, great or small, in the future. Some of your 
parents have to deny themselves and make sacrifices, 
that they may send you to the best teachers; and 
each parent hopes his boy or girl will come out first. 
They do, children; remember that. This education is 
hard work; it is going to be hard for you, but it will 
be just as hard for me. 

“Now I am here to make this hard work easier for 
vou, and pleasant, too. You can help to make it 
easier and pleasant to me, by taking interest in your 
lessons, obeying the rules, and always doing your best. 
Now all that will help make it easier for me, hold up 
your hands—ah, a good showing. Now all that want 
to be nobodies and stupids when they grow up, hold 
up your hands. Not one. Well, children, we have got 
some hard work before us, but we are going to get 
some fun out of it, too. We will do the work first and 
have the fun afterward.” 


MAKE COUNTING INTERESTING. 

CLARA A. KORN. 

There is no doubt that all piano-teachers have ex¬ 
perienced the same difficulty in one respect, viz.: that 
beginners, particularly children, have an uncontrollable 
aversion to counting and to keeping time. They usu¬ 
ally feel it to be a grievance that they are not allowed 
to hurry over the easy parts and to slacken on the 
difficult ones. Many teachers are so wanting in con¬ 
scientiousness that they allow the pupils to play as 
they please, merely for the sake of the comfort insured 
themselves by this course, regardless of the damage 
inflicted on the innocent pupil and on their own repu¬ 
tations. Others lose patience and will not teach chil¬ 
dren at all, if they are in a position to refuse them. 

It is not, however, such a hard task to make children 
count, if you know how to interest them. There is 
one thing, in particular, that invariably causes the 
pupil to delight in counting the time, and that is, if 
you will let him sing the beats, instead of the dry 
monotone mostly inflicted on them. The teacher must 
'lug, too, so as to prevent the pupil from getting the 
wron g n °f63. All children love a tune, and even five- 
finger exercises can be made to constitute a melody if 
you will let the pupil sing them. Pupils should not be 
eveloped into machines or pianistic gymnasts; the 
musical side should always be conspicuously placed 

ore them, and practice made enjoyable, not ob¬ 
noxious. 



ACCENT-STUDY. 

PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

nr '\ 1TI1 .' na,ly teachers tlle special object of accent 
piactice is keeping time; it really ought not he com¬ 
menced, however, till the time-sense is thoroughly de- 

nrind D d the . ''‘r* ' Ve “ “ nder the contro ‘ of the 
mind. The real object of accent should be to give 

elem?n? 7 ° ^ essentially^ 

ement of expression and a part of expression-study. 

buTbv I , n0, i be deHvered by t,le pln £ er alone, 
but by a combined action of the finger and arm, for 

m no other way can a rapid accent-scale he played 
with even accents, and even tones between accents.' If 
the accents are played with the linger alone, there 
must necessarily be an increase of finger-stroke at the 
accented tones, and when a weak finger produced an 
accent, if an adjoining finger plays the preceding note, 
either this finger must leave its key before the proper 
time, in order to help the weak finger, thus breaking 
the legato between the tones, or else a great effort is 
made, which results in the holding down of the key 
preceding the accent and a more or less feeble accent, 
linger-accent stiffens the muscles, so as to seriously 
interfere with the action of all the fingers, thus pro¬ 
ducing unequal accents and unequal tones between the 
accents. 


In beginning accent-study, each finger should be 
trained to quickness and equality of action; this 
finger-action should then be combined with an impulse 
from the arm produced by a vigorous action of the 
triceps muscle. This arm-action must not interfere in 
the least with the perfect action of the finger just 
spoken of; and, where the arm-and-finger movement 
can be executed with each finger singly, the fingers 
should he combined in pairs, after which five-finger 
passages should be practiced in quarter and sixteenth 
notes, with accent of fours, followed by the scale in 
sixteenth notes, with accents of 4, 8 , 16, 32, 64, and 
128. 


Exceedingly valuable practice in gaining complete 
muscular control may be had by playing a four-octave 
scale in sixteenth notes, accent of fours, and imme¬ 
diately following that by the same scale played with 
perfect equality of tone and without the slightest ac¬ 
cent. This is not so easy to do as it seems, and, when 
the accented scale can be followed by one with per¬ 
fectly even tones, it is a pretty good proof that the 
player has his muscular apparatus thoroughly under 
control. 


MUSIC SKETCHES. 


BY THEODORE STEARNS. 


Brahms and a Young Composer. 


Many years ago, when Johannes Brahms was turn¬ 
ing the pinnacle of hi3 fame, he settled upon the 
picturesque suburbs around Salzburg as a fitting re¬ 
sort for his summer vacations. In this region, away 
from the whirl of Viennese pleasure-life, he was wont 
to bury himself in some small village or in an outlying 
hamlet where, undisturbed, he could compose or rest 


his genius spoke. 

vow, hidden in the Tyrol was, in those days, a cer- 
n young composer of no fame or particular standing 
i with a very slim purse. Like many others, this 
ing fellow often composed in lieu of a breakfast, 
it when his dinner horn failed to sound, and walked 
oad to feast on the beautiful Alpine sunset which 
ved as a very good substitute for supper, indeed, 
the course of his wanderings the young man came 
worship the dawning genius of Brahms, and, Ieam- 
from a peasant friend that the great musician 
mted the roundabouts of Salzburg in the summer 
aths, he determined to gain access by hook or crook 
i the presence of the object of his divinity, 
accordingly one day the young disciple packed a 
ich of his choicest compositions in a knapsack and 
iged hopefully away, along dusty roads and 
ou^h ermine valleys until the spires of the city of 
mart’s birthplace crossed his view. Brahms was at 
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that time living in a small villa perched upon a hill 
not far from the town, aud it was to this Walhalla 
that the young man dimlied, his heart heating tu¬ 
multuously and not unlikely filled with vague forbod- 
ings. But he halted not until the summit was reached 
and the door of the little villa was before him. To 
the servant who answered his ring he confided his name 
and desire. He was tojd that the meister was sleep¬ 
ing. \\ ould not the young Herr return the next 
day?’ Though much disappointed, the young man 
replied in the affirmative, and sent in his compositions 
for the meister’s inspection. 

The next morning he was again before the door and 
this time was almost immediately ushered into a small 
sitting-room whose only occupant jiroved to he Brahms 
himself. The meister was attired in a long dressing* 
gown and slippers. On his head was, strange to relate, 
a tall silk hat. In his mouth was a huge Tyrolese 
pip*. “All!” said Brahms politely, “your name is 



Johannes Brahms. 


Pedross?” The young man blushed furiously and 
stammered. “Never mind,” the great composer re¬ 
plied, “play me something.” 

He sat down by the window and picked up a news¬ 
paper. The young man played several pieces, halting 
after each one and glancing timidly around at the re¬ 
nowned composer who was apparently lost in his news¬ 
paper, Finally he threw down the paper. “Ah, still 
here!” he exclaimed, in evident surprise. “Well, com¬ 
pose further,” and he again retired behind the news¬ 
paper. Now this was so blunt that the young man 
cringed as though given a blow. Silently he with¬ 
drew. Silently he passed through the door and dis¬ 
appeared down the road. Probably Brahms forgot him' 
the moment he so unobtrusively quitted his presence. 

I met him, Pedross I mean, a year ago in New York. 
He was a very old man then, his long hair streaked 
with white, and, without kith or kin, a recluse in the 
bigness of that city, where a few lessons in piano and 
harmony brought him now and then a square meal. 
HU story of this meeting with Brahms he told me one 
evening. Too proud to let hU wants be known, too 
conscientious to play the charlatan, he was actually 
starving to death. Afterward when I sought him he 
had disappeared. HU whereabouts or the certainty of 
his end are alike unknown. 

Thirty-five years ago he laid all his aspirations, all 
his possibilities, at the feet of the immortal Johannes 
Brahms. 


A few moments’ daily systematic relaxation from 
all tense activity—a state of repose when one can 
collect himself and free himself from all cares —U 
not only refreshing for the time, but leaves its im¬ 
press on the person. 
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"What shall 1 Jo (or a pupil who will not play both 
hand* exactly together? I hare tried a great many 
different ways, but she still persists in letting the left 
baud strike the keys just a little bit ahead of the 
right hand. Counting aloud seems to do her no good. 

—a l. w." 

You frighten ine and bring up a sense of my own 
unworthiaeea when you soy that you have tried "a 
great many different ways” in the case of this pupil, 
for I know of only one or two—perhaps three. The 
main device for curing this musical strabismus is to 
•et up the opposite method. Have the pupil play the 
melody first and the left hand later. Persist in this 
until she can be brought to play both hands together. 
The habit is very common, perhaps more so among 
ladies. Whenever they wish to be particularly ex¬ 
pressive they bring in the right hand in retard, or 
anticipate with the left hand. One day I happened 
to meet that cynical, but acute, observer, Mr. Emil 
l.iebling. snd hs at once braced up to me with the 
question: "What ia the worst thing a pupil can pos¬ 
sibly do?” 1 hesitated a fraction of a second and an¬ 
swered: “I do not know, unless it is to bring in the 
right hand later." “Shake,” said Llebling. lie had 
just been trying to correct this very habit in a pupil. 

Almost all pianiats employ this device for extra ex- 
prraxtre momenta. At great a man as von Buelow used 
to play Schumann’s “Romance in K-sharp” in this way, 
the upper melody coming always just after the lower. 

It was a vulgar thing to do, and illustrated his lack 
of musical feeling. I do not think there is anything 
more sanitary in this ease than the device mentioned 
above, namely, to have the right hand play first. 
You have no idea (unless it is one of the things you 
have tried) how difficult it will be for her to do this. 

In chord passage# make a still further division, hav¬ 
ing the melody tone come in advance of the remainder 
of the chord and the left band later still. The delay 
must be Inf in it es ima l, but perceptible. So in time you 
Will get it corrected. I think it is a muscular habit, 
and U it were a case of the left hand's coming later 
we might attribute it to a slower travel of nerve ira- 
P«lse: but this would hardly do in the case of the 
smart right hand. It is probably a slower travel of 
brains. The habit of playing all the tones of a chord 
exactly together and with fullnese is one of the most 
important ones to form early in the education. 

• • • 

•U playing Dr. Mason’s two finger exercises, should 
the fingers rest on the keys or assume the position 
shown in figure I. A. Vol. I?—C. E. J- 

The form of this question U so vagus that I do not 

. k “°T I- Plying the clinging 

tonefe, all the fingers are raised away from the keys 

£17* P * rtk ' Ul * r or tlro «*upi«i in 

holding' the key or in changing from one key to the 

other. 1 still prefsr Dr. Mason s old way of raising the 
finger which quits the key before permuting it to de- 
**nd again to take the next key. AU the unemployed 
finger, are mi*d. the points an inch or more from the 
knys. 1 think it ia better. I do not like to sc* the 
eoat-tails of the hand dragging over the fioorT? £ 
keys, as it were. 

The ftager position shown ia this figure , t B is not 

£*k **• two-finger exercise 

it happens when a single note only is pl.yed. and is 
me^at to illustrate the extreme relaxation of the hand 
TVs playing position ia more like those in figure £ 

In preparing for the arm-touch (down arm) the hand 

£lhT.rh h ^- “ th »‘ ** nre^ 

or three inches away from the keys When the touch 
has bee. made ,h. wrist sinks down shown in fig 
~ h In preparing for the hand-tomb the hand 
**** ,tnm lh * k# r». two or three inches higher. 


THE etude 

After making the hand touch the wrist remains at 
the usual five-finger position. In preparing for the ex¬ 
treme elastic finger-touch the point of the finger is 
raised straight and high, like figure 6, A. At the close 
of this touch I prefer the hand also to rise a little, 
pretty nearly or quite to the position of figure 6, B. 

Dr. Mason allows it to remain level, like figure 5, C. 
In this position the wrist is liable to remain con¬ 
stricted, and I have never been able to guard against 
it. Dr. Mason seems never to have encountered this 
difficulty in pupils. In the light and fast forms the 
playing fingers are both held quite near the keys, very 
near, like figure 8. The other fingers should not be 
quite so near. In other words, I prefer for a playing 






keys when not actually playing, as distinguished from 
the teaching of those who permit the points of the 
fingers when not in use to actually touch the keys. 
In very fast playing the fingers are held very close to 
the keys, but the hand is then well energized, so that 
everything has steam up ready for instant use. Runs 
played with this condition of hand come more quickly 
and fiuently. But in training the hand high-finger 
actions both before and after using are necessary, in 
order to develop the looseness of the fingers at the 
knuckle-joints, for it is here that about nine-tenths 
of the playing takes place. Things are allowable for 
exercise which we do not do in actual work. 


“What is meaut by clinging touch, hand touch, etc., 
and how are they made?—E. C. H.” 


The best advice I can give this questioner is to get 
\ ol. I, of Mason s “Touch and Technic” and read it. 
The questions are answered there. Any touch is cling¬ 
ing when the point of the finger holds fast to the key- 
in sustaining the tone. The opposite of clinging is 
staccato. Tones are sometimes sustained by means of 
the pedal. The distinction between arm-, hand-, and 
finger- touch turns upon what part of the mechanism 
is most active in the touch. In arm-touch the arm 
acts; the hand and fingers carry out the arm’s wishes. 


The arm moves enough to bring the hand where 
wants to play; and the fingers brace themselves 
place the hand’s touch upon the keys which the hai 
desires. In finger-touch the arm brings the hand 
the proper part of the keyboard, and the hand su 
ports and backs up the fingers; the fingers do tl 

5ST5 t £ th “ P ,' aint 411 P' a y* n S you use , 
three of these members-arm, hand, and finders Tl 

question is which one is mainly doing the wor 
Which one is ‘ officer of the day?” 

Nine-tenths of all the playing is finger. All fine di 
Unctions between voices and all intelligence come int 

2^2? th ,T 8h the hVing ^-- Volume com! 

h r 1 ’ aeCOrding t0 how much yo 

, T' 7 WOrk i9 ""less it is of a natu, 

tzs&si.** r- T c 

produce the effect desired. Thp P 7 h * avily as 1 

>ve. the finger, moving os lightly as £ £ ^ Pa “ 

»wn joints. The great vafue of b ® Up °" thei 
in these different torches is to h ^ , Ma3 ° D eXercise 
the different ways in w k- u , r * n ^ 40 cons eiousnes 

flexible. y P nfied and rendered mor 




”* WOald IUW eew for m thJonlw. 

the 

Grades is , - ** book of 

You can hardly better it '£“* ” jnection I kn 
^tter if there had been * W0U,d ha ' 

*° much in c. Teach t k<7S 8<xmer ai 

production from the bemnni eSerci3Ca fo ' 
beginning; and add the arp 


They are invaluable for ^ 


a* soon as you cau 
iug a young pupil. 

Follow the patterns in the Mason’s “Teclmi 
older book) and do not try to introduce t), m<S ” 

« in Vo1 ’ 111 ° f “ T ^ch and Technic,” JToST 
-fourth grade, I should say. Teach direct’ 
meters of sixes, nines, twelves, 4’s, 8’s and i G - ° U ° n ’ 
three chords or four, ie, C position; 

II, HI, and IV, according to the book Better^ 
them by rote, though there is no objection to the' P " 
having the book for reference. For directions ^ 
plying rhythm, refer to Mason’s “Technics” (tT 
book), where the subject is discussed at consfijl 
length with abundant examples of scales Arnemi* 
follow the same order ( and for the same pZ?£ 
For pieces, get a collection of easy pieces. ^ * 


(Us 
fcXtrciit 


As you desire to make her musical, do not forb¬ 
ear-training, for which, perhaps, you will find 1 
“Primer of Music” by Dr. Mason and myself ^ 
I do not advise any instruction-book because they are 
too inflexible. You are carrying along three threads 
finger-training, musical feeling, and intelligence. You 
dose according to the needs of the pupil. For tin 
purpose the different works are better than any cat 
in which things have been arranged for a suppose! 
normal case. 


“I have a young pupil, six years old, who reads veil 
at sight as difficult music as in your second grade. 
Her hands are very small. She has finished grads 1 
in both yours and Kohler’s method, but I do not quite 
like to have her go on with the next as the music 
seems to me to require larger hands. Another question 
is whether she ought to be permitted to play church- 
music, which she is quite capable of doing.—E E S.” 

I see no difficulty in her going on with grades H and 
HI, since neither one of them contains octaves. Mean¬ 
while begin to stretch her hands. Encourage her to 
reach as wide as she can, and to try to stretch an 
octave. Of course, she cannot as yet, but she can 
probably reach a seventh. You can give her a sixth 
with the fourth finger and thumb, and let her play a 
changing note with the fifth, still holding the other 
note. I mean suppose she touches with the right hand 
a sixth, thumb on E and fourth finger on C. Still 
holding E she can play for soprano C I) C, thus reach¬ 
ing a seventh. The ligaments are soft at this age and 
the hand can be widened successfully. 

Also encourage a wide reach between the thumb and 
second finger. Meanwhile teach her by degrees all the 
things in the “Primer of Music” by Dr. Mason and 
myself. Do not hurry. Take plenty of time, but when 
she understands everything in one chapter, go on to 
the next. These are fundamentals. F&r poetic play¬ 
ing let her have my “Introduction to Phrasing”; and 
when she has done that, Book I of phrasing. By ^ 
time she gets to the middle of grade III, she will i* 
quite ready to do the arpeggio studies of Doering 
which you find there. Meanwhile teach her the earier 
two-finger exercises, following the book as well as J°' J 
can; and the arpeggios. 

In short, read the Mason book, try the pieces nnu- 
you understand them, and then teach them. Do no* 
be too timid. 

You do not need the Kohler book. It is old 
ioned and dull. If you want pieces get the publish 
of The Etude to send some. 

Teach her by degrees all the forms of tone-pr° da '- 
lion (arm, hand, and finger) and permit her to P- 1 - 
whatever she likes at home, subject only to the cw- 
tion that faults are to be corrected as soon as • 
appear. If she is musical, as all the signs indicate, 
her enjoy herself. A young duck runs very little n* 
of taking cold by wetting her feet. 

Show me the teacher who has sympathy with ^ 
dren and I will show you the teacher who knows ^ 
to control them, who knows how to arouse 
action. Show me the teacher who loves not r ' :1 
and I will show you a person who ought to 1*1 ^ , 
>ng alone, a person who ought to be at the 
bench and not in the school-room or at the pis** 0 - 




fkom the little child s stand point 


BY DANIEL BATCHELLOIl. 


IN last month's article we spoke of self-activity as 
the most potent factor in the child’s education. Let 
M now sec how this principle may be embodied in our 

methods of teaching. 

(t is essential to consider the subject which is to be 
taught from the child’s own stand point. And yet how 
few teachers can do this! It calls for a certain genius 
to be able to put one’s self in the place of the pupil. 
We at* to ° anxious to help the children, instead of 
putting them where they can help themselves, and so 
we unconsciously sway them from their own initiative. 
Without this safeguard the most enthusiastic teacher 
is likely to do most harm to the child. It is well to 
jtimulate the interest; but there must be no hypnotic 
influence to weaken the child’s individuality. True 
education can come only from the unhampered work¬ 
ing of the pupil’s own faculties. 

When we come into touch with the little child, we 
find that his life consists mainly of taking in impres¬ 
sions. His senses are continually on the alert. Noth¬ 
ing seems to escape his attention. Plainly, then, the 
first thing to do is to provide for good musical im¬ 
pression. The first educational process is that of 
taking in. By degrees will come the process of giving 
out, until expression will balance the impressions. The 
music to which the child listens should not only be 
good, but also suited to his powers of apprehension, 
there must be a flow of pure melody and well-marked 
rhythm. Children’s music is generally in V, time with 
divided beats, or in */» time. Let the rhythm be dis¬ 
tinctly and yet delicately marked. The first signs of 
expression are likely to be a rhythmical clapping of 
the hands or tapping of the feet. They should be en¬ 
couraged to do this, and also to sing and dance to the 
music. 

Children are essentially imitative, and before long 
the little one w-ants to play the music as you have 
done. This is an important step in self-activity. Now 
observe the process. The average child strikes the 
keys at random, with his hands like paws. This per¬ 
formance shows us two things: First, he has no men- 
tal grasp of the keyboard. It is to him an indefinite 
maze of keys. Second, he as yet shows no power of 
differentiation in the fingers. The second problem is 
the more vital of the two, and we will consider that 
first 

In the lowest forms of animal life the whole body 
moves en masse. As we ascend the scale of being we 
find the different organs becoming specialized in form 
and action. 

In a newborn child the organs are distinct and pre¬ 
pared to take on very complex movements; but at 
first their functional activity is very limited. Al¬ 
though the great muscular centres are early devel- 
°P*d, the finer tactual muscles of the tip-tongue, toes, 
and fingers do not awaken to activity until a much 
a**r period. This raises the question whether giving 
* ildren finger exercises at the piano before the taet- 
ua muscles are ready is not unnatural, and therefore 
“1 advised. 

But even when the time comes for finger-activity 
er e is need of intelligent devices to help the children 
nred * dawn * n S °I the finer muscular sense. This 

18 reco inrized in the kindergarten, where numer- 
^m nger-plays are devised to give individuality to 

n ff ers - One of these which is popular with the 
children is the following: 




! jJ^Aw'/oSsrac*. 


Thumbkina aaya he If £/ng. 


j ; j ; i s ra 

•J s jr>g ye merry //ffAe/ne-sr.- rhum£>k/ns aays heft'ahnerdn/s/ng 


TK 

man * ** re P eat ed for Pointer, Tall man, Ring- 

^rcised • man < eae ^ of which is held up and 
B^ten h’w^ UrD 3Uch exercises as this the kinder- 
dren gain dexterity with their fingers; and 


THE ETUDE 

tS K mtell,gence and will-power to 

in£ “f a i , dS ' UP0D the princi I >le of 

m one difficulty at a time, the individualizing of the 

zz b ' u " w nit 

Now comes the problem of the keyboard. The ar¬ 
rangement of the keys is so famihar to the lacher 

UUleth’lT 11 T rdl7 realiZe h ° W COnfusiD 8 ifc « to the 
Uttle child To say nothing of the black keys, the 

ong row of white ones seems to the child an indefinite 
and indistinguishable mass. The first thing is to select 
the few keys which are actually required, and to give 
them a distinctive character. 

Here is an experiment which proved immediately 
successful with a little girl three years of age. 

A red circle was stuck on to the C key, and then, 
following the order of the spectrum, orange was placed 
on D, yellow on E, green on F, and blue on G. The 
child was then seated at the piano, when she at once 
noticed the five colored keys and evidently paid no 
attention to the other keys. The teacher then struck 
the red key once without saying anything. The child 
struck it two or three times, and then proceeded to 
play each of the others in the ascending order from 
one to five. 

At first she struck with all the fingers together, and 
so made discords by striking two of the keys at once; 
but when the teacher again quietly struck with one 
finger, the child caught the idea and played up the 
five notes with the index finger. Then without any 
suggestion from the teacher she played down again 
from five to one. It was clear that the colors not only 
pleased the eye, but that they also separated those 
five notes from the rest of the keyboard. 

The exercise was varied by placing the colors upon 
G, A, B, C, and D, and the child played the melodic 
succession in key G as readily as she had before done 
in key C. This showed how easy it was for her to 
grasp the relation of those five notes by help of the 
color-picture. 

But placing the right fingers upon the keys was 
evidently too difficult a problem for the present. The 
child had a quick musical apprehension; but the tact¬ 
ual muscles were not yet ready for finger-work upon 
the keyboard. 

A day or two after this little Miss was seen seated 
at the piano from which the colored disks had been re¬ 
moved. She was apparently revolving some problem 
in her mind. The teacher went quietly behind her and 
struck the C keynote. This seemed to recall the “lost 
chord,” for looking up quickly she said: “Which one?” 
The keynote was again struck, which the child imme¬ 
diately copied, and looking up again said: “Which 
one?” The D was shown her, and when she had 
played it again came the question “Which one?” It 
was clear that she had the mental concept of the five 
tones; but did not know where to find them in the 
maze of keys. In answer to her third question the 
teacher said: “Try to find out” She then applied her¬ 
self to the task, and succeeded in striking the E; but 
then missed her intervals, and began to strike in a 
hap-hazard way up the keyboard. When asked to play 
the first note again, she could not find it, and asked 
in perplexity, “Which one?” In this case, the colors 
on the keys were certainly a help—a necessary help— 
to the child’s mental grasp of the keyboard. Any 
other distinguishing marks might have been used, but 
they would hardly have been as attractive, for children 
are keenly alive to the beauty of the prismatic colors, 
even though they do not yet understand the underly¬ 
ing sympathy between these and the scale tones. 

The relative position of child and teacher was now 
to some extent reversed, for the child had been teach- 
in* the teacher; and he was now anxious to learn 
more about those little hands. So he awaited his op¬ 
portunity, and it was not long coming. He remem¬ 
bered how, in the far-off past, be had been interested 
when the 

“Two little dicky birds sat upon a hill. 

One named Jack and the other named Jill,” etc., 

and he soon found that the old finger-play had still 
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a charm for childhood. He then suggested as an im¬ 
provement that til the little fingers should be crowned 
with different colored caps, and proceeded to stick 
quarter inch circles upon them. When Thumbkins had 
his red cap fastened on, Uttle Miss was as much ex¬ 
cited as if her head had been adorned with a new 
bonnet Knowing the order of the prismatic scale she 
held up her index finger and called for “orange,” etc. 

As she had often heard the older children sing from 
the colors, she now held up her hand with unmistak¬ 
able pride, and made a very fair attempt to sing the 
first five notes of the s<»le. 

She was now taken to the piano, where the colored 
dots had again been placed upon the keys, and of her 
own voUtion played them in their proper order; but 
all with the index finger. She had forgotten the col¬ 
ored notes upon her fingers. When her attention was 
called to them she seemed to understand what was 
required; but only in a slow and stumbling way could 
she bring each finger to its corresponding color on the 
keyboard. The thumb was especially refractory. Here 
again was evidence that the time had not yet come for 
differentiation of the fingers. With all her love of 
music and quickness of apprehension, she was too 
young to play upon the piano. That will come; but 
for the present she will listen and sing and dance to 
the music. 

But the teacher had not yet learned all of his lesson. 
Our young friend soon became tired of that finger- 
work at the piano, and raced off to find her brother— 
seven years of age—to show him her “music hand.” 
The two came scampering back, and the larger hand 
had to be decorated with the colored dots. The boy 
could sing from the notes, but had never learned to 
play. He was taken to the piano, and seeing the col¬ 
ored keys, played up and down, using his fingers cor¬ 
rectly and easily the first time. He also had no diffi¬ 
culty in playing from dictation—1-3-5, 5-3-1; 2-4-3 and 
4-2-3 were not so readily done. The teacher then 
dictated by short phrases the melody of “Lightly 
Now ; but it was followed witlr difficulty except in the 
scale passages. 

Meanwhile his elder brother, eight and a half years 
of age, who had been looking on, readily played the 
melody. He had never had any previous practice upon 
the keyboard; but understood singing, and, besides 
better developed tactual muscles, had a stronger men- 
tal grasp of the musical phrases than his youneer 
brother. 

The teacher gathered from this series of experi¬ 
ments: 

1. That the color-symbols interested the children, 
and that they also gave a definite character both to 
the piano-keys and to the fingers. 

2. That the child of three years was too young for 
regular lessons at the piano. Nature had not yet pre¬ 
pared her fingers for that work. Her musical educa¬ 
tion will be better advanced for the present by vocal 
exercises. 

3. That the boys’ fingers were sufficiently developed 
to cope with keys, and that they could do with ease 
and pleasure what would be a severe nervous strain 
for the younger child. 

4. That in all three cases the previous education in 
vocal music was a decided help to their understanding 
of the musical problems at the piano. This is no new 
experience. Many years of personal observation have 
shown him that the child who has learned the language 
of music in song makes more rapid progress at instru¬ 
mental work than those who have not had this advan¬ 
tage. 


It is always easier to do a thing which we have 
done before than it is to attempt something entirely 
new. Habit is in all things an almost overpowering 
element. There are few things which are really worth 
forming as habits. Progress demands the new all the 
time. 

The mystery of Napoleon’s career was this: Under 
all difficulties and discouragements to press on. It 
was the problem of all the heroes; it ia the success. 
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THE CHOPIN FUNERAL MARCH. 

l(M null M INWII M«» I 

MY KI.WAKD HAXTEK l-KKHY. 


1’hosiaiii.y nit other composition by Chopin i» »o 
um««*ally known, and »o frequently played hy alt 
clww* o( plain*!* a* the Funeral March in U-llat 
■urnor. the third uiuveiiirut in hi» great aonata, opua 
33 . several eleuieut* have contributed to thia general 
popularity and u«e. Kirat. it i« unqueationably the 
beat funeral march ever written for the piano, the 
moat intriu»ically beautiful, the moat touchingly, in- 
Irately tad, and the moat complete, finely Hundred, 
and perfectly euataiued from firat meaaure to laat, the 
ntrongeat, uobleat, deepeat expreardon of lreart-cruah* 
mg oorrow, to be found in ail piano literature. 

Then it U technically not extremely diltivult, plac¬ 
ing it within the reach of moat fairly good amateur*, 
though, tike moat thinga in art which neeiu eaay, it 
ta bard enough to do well. Again, the little lyric bit 
of exi|uialle melody, eo aweet and aimple that it ap¬ 
peal* by ita aenauoua beauty to many naturea pro¬ 
foundly muaical, and aeema aomewbat to lighten the 
heavy gloom of the real of the work, a a by the aug- 
gcalion of a memory or a hope not altogether domi¬ 
nated hy deopair. A* it ta pubiiahrd and moat often 
heard by rUelf, many who have played and Uateued 
to it have not even been aware that it forma the third 
ehapter, ao to apeak, in a great tone epic, for aa auch 
this aonala may fairly b« considered. It ia founded 
upon a narrative poem, with a distinctly allegorical 
aigntlkanre, by a noted i’olish poet. Space does not 
permit of ray telling tire whole atory here, hut when 
the march open*, the Irrro, a i'oliah knight of the 
feudal time, ia returning from a difficult and dangerous 
campaign, ia which he has been gallantly figuring 
against overwhelming odds for king and country. 
Me is drawing near to his own little native village 
where his childhood and youth were passed, and where, 
amid familiar scenes, old friends and cherished asso¬ 
ciations, bis promised bride ia awaiting him in anxious, 
but fond and faithful affection. As he apronchea, hie 
heart swelling with anticipation, he is greeted by the 
distant solemn tolling of cathedral bells, too evidently 
funeral bells, and soon is met by a slowly moving, 
somber procession of black-robed monks and mourners^ 
bearing to her last resting place in the church-yard 
the very bride to whose fond greeting he has so ar- 
dently looked forward. 

The music, soft and mu tiled at first, like the toll 
of far off bells, gradually grows in power and in¬ 
tensity as the procession advances, assuming more and 
more the henry, measured, inflexible rhythm of funeral 
march, and swelling at last to an overwhelming climax 
of passionate pain. 

Then the procession comes to n stand by the open 
grave; then, after a brief pause, the sweet, plaintive 
trio melody enters, pure and tender like a prayer at 
the grave, touched and thrilled to warmth and pathos 
by memories of happier days, after which the march 
movement is resumed aa the procession slowly and 
sadly returns to the village, the music hearing, crush¬ 
ing, inexorable at first as the voice of fate, gradually 
recedes, diminishes, dies in the distance; and then, 
in the sonata, follows the last movement, the presto, 
in some respects the most original and nuat impressive 
of all, the lament of the autumn night-wind over a 
forsaken grave, one of the few cams in which Chopin 
chose to he distinctly realistic, a literal and graphic 
imitation of wind effects, yet woven through it is nn 
unmistakable suggestion of the mood of the hour and 
situation, the chill, the gloom, the wild despair, and 
a hint of that ever darker thought that will arise at 
such moment* after death, formless, void chaos. There 
is aa Important vein of allegory underlining this whole 
story, like a deep substrata. The hero is a personifica¬ 
tion of the typical Polish patriot, straggling in a for¬ 
lorn hope for hia native land: the bride is Poland, 
and the mighty overwhelming grief expressed ia more 
than a personal sorrow: it ia for the death and burial 
of a nation 


THE etude 

The authority for connecting the poem referred to 
uitli this sonata has been frequently questioned. 1 
vvieh to state here that this poetic background to this 
great work is by no means hypothetically sketched in 
by my own imagination, however fully justified by 
the inherent character of the music. I have my data 
in full from Kullak and Liszt, the latter having been 
a personal friend of Chopin, as is well known, and 
having first presented the sonata in public to the 
musical world. We may safely assume, therefore, that 
he was correctly informed with regard to it, and that 
this interpretation is authentic and authoritative. 


HOW TO ACCOMPANY AT SIGHT. 


BY C. HIED. KENYON. 


Theue is very little aouoi mat — r - 

able to "play at sight” is a far more useful member 
of society than he who has half a dozen “show” pieces 
at his finger-ends, but is unable to play even the sim¬ 
plest music without previous study. The art of piano¬ 
playing has, in these days, reached such a high state 
of development that he who would attract the atten¬ 
tion and praise of musicians must be something more 
than a mere dabbler in the art; he must be trained to 
the highest pitch of perfection, and be a musician to 
his finger-tips. Hut there are, I am sure, many readers 
of The Etude who, while being thoroughly musical, 
have not the time at their disposal in which they may 
become practiced and expert pianists; how, then, may 
they use their ability to the best advantage? The 
study of the violin requires far more time and patience 
than the piano, and with most of us the organ is quite 
out of the question. 

Weil, say, for example, that you can play the piano 
tolerably well—that you are equal to performing a few 
of Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words,” and are 
well up in your scales and exercises. You are not in 
a position to spend three or four hours a day in work 
at your piano, but you have at your disposal, say, one 
hour daily, and you are anxious to make the best use 
of it. \\ hat is the most advisable course to pursue 
under the circumstances? I think there will be no 
doubt in the minds of all my readers that it is an utter 
impossibility to become a first-rate pianist by means 
oi one hour’s daily practice; but, on the other hand, 
1 feel myself to be well within the truth when I assert 
that, given a musical disposition, and some pianistic 
ability, it is possible to become an excellent aecom- 
panvist by devoting the above-mentioned time to study 
and practice. 

I feel confident that it would be useless for me to 
attempt to point out how invaluable a good accom- 
panyist is; which of us has not witnessed the con¬ 
fusion of a well-trained, but one-sided, pianist who, at 
the conclusion of a brilliant performance, has been 
asked to play the accompaniment of a new and easy 
song? How he regrets the fact that he has never 
learned to play at sight, and how ashamed he feels 
when a much less skillful musician than himself steps 
to the piano and plays the song with the greatest ease! 
' * S°°^ accompanyist is invaluable! It is hardly 

an exaggeration to say that he is worth his weight 
in gold! He fills a place which few are competent to 
fill, and his ability is always recognized by those who 
are capable of appreciating real musical talent 

And now let me point out how this difficult yet 
fascinating, branch of music may be acquired. But 
at the outset I must say that I shall write only of 
the accompany ist who does his work at first sight: 
an accompanyist who finds it necessary to study" his 
*ork beforehand is of little use. It is' held bv most 
musician, that the best proof of a person’s inherent 
musical ability is to test his power-undeveloped, it 
may be-of reading at right; if he have the power in 

*"- T . " 0t '7 mbl * dt9Tf<! - ‘ l may ** taken granted 
that be has musical ability of a genuine description. 
There ,s no doubt that this ability often lies dormant, 
and that it is only by constant practice that it is 


brought forth and developed to its utmost limit; bat 
a liking for this form of musical art generally proves 
the possession of ability also, and, if the pupil fi n j 5 
that this brauch of study proves attractive and fas- 
filiating, he may rest assured that he has ability- 
developed or otherwise. 

The art of reading at sight is best acquired hy con- 
stant practice. It requires a certain agility of mind 
that can only be acquired by the constant playing of 
new and, at first, simple music. A very good plan 
is to devote half of one’s time to practical work, and 
the other half to the study of the elements of har¬ 
mony—the common chord, dominant seventh, etc. 
with their inversions. It is not necessary that the 
pupil should gain a thorough knowledge of harmony 
—a mastery of the first principles will be quite suffi¬ 
cient for his purpose. When playing a new piece he 
should play it slowly and carefully, paying most ol 
his attention merely to the notes; as he grows more 
expert, lie will be able to play a fresh piece at the 
right speed, and with due regard to expression, touch, 
etc. Most accompanyists are able to read on two or 
three bars ahead of what their lingers are actually 
playing, and this, for obvious reasons, is of great as¬ 
sistance. The pupil should practice this; but, at first, 
he will find it only possible to read half a bar or so 
ahead. 

Having, by these means, learned to read at sight, 
the next step to consider is how to accompany; and 
it would be well if, at first, the pupil did not attempt 
to accompany at sight, but merely to take a song 
which he knows fairly well and to play the accom¬ 
paniment to the singing of a friend or teacher. And 
the one great rule to observe in accompanying of all 
descriptions is to follow the soloist. One must be in 
complete sympathy with him: ready to play slowly 
or quickly, soft or loud, at a moment’s notice, if neces¬ 
sary. The soloist is the leader: he is the interpreter 
of the music, and the accompanyist must put his own 
individuality into the background, and help to inter¬ 
pret the personality of the soloist. This is, at first, 
a by no means easy task, for one becomes so accus¬ 
tomed to interpreting music as one feels it oneself, that 
it is something of a novelty to merge one's personality 
into the personality of another, and interpret the music 
as he feels it. But that is the secret of good accom¬ 
panying. He must have complete control over his 
emotions—a control so complete that he is able to 
play his music in an exactly opposite manner (as re¬ 
gards sentiment and feeling) to what he himself would 
have played it if he had been the soloist as well as the 
accompanyist. For it will occasionally happen that 
a singer will interpret a song in quite a different man¬ 
ner from what the accompanyist is accustomed to, and 
the latter musician must be prepared for quite a new 
reading. 

A great fault of many otherwise excellent accom- 
panyists is that they play too loud. It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing for the pianist to have so exaggerated an 
idea of his own importance that he succeeds in an¬ 
nihilating altogether the efforts of the singer; and 
this, of course, is a great mistake. An accompanyist 
should be modest and unobtrusive: he should be quite 
prepared to see the soloist taking all the applause 
while he himself is utterly neglected. But, in any 
case, he has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
helped in a true interpretation of a piece of real music 

and surely that is by no means an unworthy reward- 


The first requisite in a musician is that he should 
respect, acknowledge, and do homage to what is great 
and sublime in his art, instead of trying to extin 
gnish the great lights, so that his own small one may 
shine a little more brightly.— llendelssotin. 

Mexi. for certain composers: "There are in this 
world so few voices and so many echoes; and it 13 
one of the most discouraging signs which can be ^ 
served of any time that it is an age of echoes. There 
are so few men in this world who have the intellectu 
power of thinking for themselves good, honest, orig 
inal thoughts.”— Goethe, 
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'Funeral March. 

For description, see opposite page. Marche Funebre. 
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A.The Funeral March is taken from the sonata in B flat 

ra inor, Op. 35. Such a funeral march could only have been 
"titten by him, in whose soul the pain and grief of >he en¬ 
tire nation resounded as an echo ~.(Kar<tsowky Chopm 11 ,p. 135.' 
I-iszt writes;“The funeral ceremony over Chopins remains 
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this occasion’.’ The march consists ofa chief and a second - 
ary subject. (Trio.) 

The chief subject depicts the grief of the afflicted, inall pos¬ 
sible shadings, from soft sobbings to the strongest outcries of 
pain The bass of the first part is a n i m itat ion of the tol 1 ing of 
the bell, withwhich the funeralcortege begins to move. 

B The left hand may begin r //rf/iA . ) one or two measures be - 
fore the right. 
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(pressure p/„,J T '! Tnillns to observe, that the strictest legato 
replaying) is necessary everywhere. 
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NOVELLETTE. 


R. Schumann,Op. 99 ,No .9 

'Composed !H 38 .) 
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Caucasian March. 

Tscherkessen Marsch. 

Rich.Kleinmichel, Op. 51, No.10. 


SECONDO. 




Allegretto. 
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SPANISH DANCE. 

8PANI8CHER TANZ. 


Allegro con fuoco. 


FRANK RUBENS 
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FRIEDRICH KIEL. 
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EGYPTIAN PARADE. 

ARTHUR L. BROWN 



staccato it basso 
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The Congratulation. 

On the Birthday of Grandma. 


ED. POLDINI. 


N<? 2979 


Allegretto moderato. 




• Copyright 1900 by Theo. Presser 2 
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I Long for You!’ 


Words by WALTER LEARNED. 


Music by C. B. HAWLEY. 
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I’ve Something Sweet to Tell You. 



EATON FANING. 




I ve something sweet to tell yoir, But the se - cret you must keep; And re- 
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To F. N. H.—The ground covered in your letter is 
considerable, but you express yourself with compact¬ 
ness; and the predicament in which you find yourself 
is that of many an earnest aspiring soul scattered in 
the nooks of our wide United States Empire. In view 
of these elements in this case, I will endeavor to reply 
fully and as directly as may be, though the things you 
ask are quite dissimilar. 

First, and foremost, although it is certainly not the 
best way to study the piano, as you do, going to the 
city once in two months and receiving four times in 
one week instruction upon what you have prepared 
alone, nevertheless, if that is the best which your cir¬ 
cumstances permit, you merit high praise, and the 
results, though slow in arriving, may be of a good 
degree of excellence. 

Second, you ask if I think the sonatas of Clementi 
good for study. As to Clementi, his place in the 
evolution of music, especially that of the piano, is 
great, both as regards technical proficiency, and as 
to composition, though at least four or live times as 
significant in the former as in the latter respect. His 
highest glory is that he formulated the technic upon 
which Beethoven, the subliuiest and most pathetic in¬ 
strumental composer of the whole world, erected the 
divine temple of his piano sonatas and concertos. It 
is therefore indispensable to the development of a 
pianist to secure the ideas contained in his “Gradus 
Ad Parnasum,” particularly in the abridged form given 
us by Tausig. His music, especially the fine passion¬ 
ate descriptive sonata opus 51, No. 3, entitled “Didone 
Abandonata,” is valuable, and your former teacher 
was giving way to a little spite when he condemned 
Clementi. As to speaking with disparagement of the 
piano-music composed in the eighteenth century, that 
is so absurd as to deserve no reply. The indignation 
which you utter is both sane and righteous. 

brieg and Tschaikowsky must send you something 
from the north-lands, Italian euphony must come to 
jou from the lands of sun, Chopin, Liszt, and all the 
hmoans must send you full gales, freighted with a 
thousand fresh scents and invigorating odors, and the 
free impulsive winds of our American prairies must 
fan you, too. Furthermore, you ask if the study and 
practice of the pipe-organ is prejudicial to piano per¬ 
formance. Sly answer is: not necessarily, but prob- 
a >?• By this I mean that there is truly nothing 
hone by the fingers in manipulating the organ manual 
" ” c * 1 * s n °h done by them in performing a similar 
' v ork upon the manual of the piano; but there are 
"o reasons why such dual study will probably prove 
perilous or positively injurious to you as a pianist. 
,.* Se are ’ ® rs L the organ makes exclusive use of the 
c inguig touch or nearly exclusive use, and, worse 
’ no ^‘‘ n 8 is gained upon the organ by those count- 
of ^ ' n ^ n ^ es * nia i variations in the force and speed 
ie finger-motions which are the sine qua non of 
„;° P' a y* n fh But these obstacles might be sur- 
no C0In parative ease. The other is greater; 

fher 116 Can *°' e P' ano an< i the organ equally. 
•atfl 6 are n ° * W ° “ 8tru,ne “te so near akin and so 
tuallvTif* 0 43 tllC P iano all( i the organ. They mu- 
States * eaC * 1 0t ' ler ' ® ne °i the pests of the United 
after e ' ei J r ' v here is the pianist-organ-player, who, 

a UOZPn _ , . . * 


^uuuai-Gigctu-pm^tlj tv uuj 

ttstru ° ZeD * cssons ’ ,uore or less upon the king of 
even, ® eQ t s ! Persistently caricatures it in public twice 
Lord’s Hay. 

ojga sma *l places it is unavoidable that the 
flayers SUC '' as * s > 8 h°uld be done by piano- 

in a ’ , Ut ’ a ' as > the organ is usually thereby veiled 
7 . Cloud not of sacred glory. 


better th ° mean this to say that the organ is 
"'ant bett* 1 P’ ano; tar from it, there is no instru- 
difTerent Cr 7' an the piano; but the organ is utterly 
°"’, finally, my dear young lady, I am 
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appalled at your last question. You ask: “Can 1 go 
a year to Berlin or Leipzig for $800? First, no; a 
man might, but a refined American girl cannot, except 
under very unusual circumstances, get a year in a 
uropean capital, with lessons from a famous master, 
for that sum. But, secondly, by no means attempt 
such artistic suicide. 1 have not the space just here 
available to do one-third justice to tlfis subject; but 
I entreat you not to waste your money in any such 
tolly. “Ars lonya, vita brevis ,” said Horace, and the 
study of music is the matter of a life-time. There is 
no magic in going to Europe. You cannot get your¬ 
self dipped in some chemical bath and come out an 
electroplated artist. My reasons why you must not 
go to Europe are: 1. A year is nothing. 2. The aver¬ 
age teaching in Europe is inferior to that in America, 
as we are assured on all sides as to its general quali¬ 
ties, and it is especially ill adapted to Americans. 
Ihose Euiopeans look upon us as rich barbarians; 
just the silly sheep with golden fleeces who were made 
by kind Providence for their shearing. 3. It is nearly 
univeisal that our girls who go abroad for a year or 
so come home with all the artistic feeling and ambi¬ 
tion taken out of them. I have personally known at 
least a score of such sad victims of the European 
mania. They are talked to by those big-wigs, most 
of whom are wretchedly incompetent as teachers, and 
often no better than we as musicians, as if they were 


mere wind-bags of pulled ignorance. 4. For a be¬ 
ginner to go to a European teacher is worse than 
useless; but in America there are thousands of real 
artists who are real teachers as well. 5. Europe is 
valuable to the matured musician, and absolutely to 
no other. 

The very notion that you wish to go to Europe 
shows how littP you understand or appreciate the 
wonderful advantages of your own glorious native 
land. It is high time that we Americans cease to en¬ 
rich the arrogant Europeans, who repay us for our 
huge handfuls of money with low-grade teaching and 
high-grade contempt. 

To A. S.—As for learning pianoforte-playing with¬ 
out an instructor, I cannot say that 1 think you or 
anyone else in the whole round world could do that 
with any degree of success, at least, not with such a 
degree of proficiency as would be necessary to become 
a teacher. To be a teacher of the pianoforte, able to 
attract a class and hold it, becomes increasingly more 
and more difficult every year. The whole country-is 
filling up with men and women who have studied with 
good teachers for anywhere from five to ten years, and 
there is now no city of the very smallest calibre where 
a good musical scholar may not be found. In a city as 
large as the one in which you live there certainly are 
many. As for Richardson's method, you are right in 
considering it inadequate, and though it did some good 
service in the days of the fifties and the sixties, it is 
like the log school-house and the one master who 
taught everything entirely superseded by the many- 
times-better books and methods of the later day. As 
for the Mason method, it could, by some care, be made 
valuable without a teacher, perhaps, but would, like 
all other forms of technical instruction, be shorn of 
its greatest helpfulness. It is not intended that those 
exercises should be learned like information once for 
all, but that they should be used for exercising the 
fingers, wrist, and arm as long as you live. As for 
any set of studies more available for study without a 
master than another, it is doubtful if any book could 
be so dignified, although every well-edited book now 
is bristling with remarks and explanations which go 
as far as printed instruction can possibly go. 

If you aspire to nothing more than a little playing 
in a so-so manner for your own solace and delectation, 
or even for the entertainment of friends, providing, of 
course, that said friends know little of the art, you 
mav, by buying the music and exercise-books now 
issued in such vast quantities with clear, copious, and 
helpful annotations, do well enough; but as for 
aspiring to be a teacher, do not think of it. Music is 
a living art, and no art was ever yet attained except 
by some form of personal discipleship and instruction, 
and you will only meet with a humiliating failure if 


you attempt to teach others unless you have been 
adequately, accurately, and amply taught by a mas¬ 
ter or masters. 

To C. F. lou say you are studying counterpoint, 
although but 10, and are hard at work upon good 
music. That is fine; now as to how you are to over¬ 
come stage-fright; that is not so easy to tell you. 1 
may, perhaps, condense what might be pertinently said 
on this subject to a few sentences. First, you must 
learn and relearn your pieces till they are really im¬ 
bedded in your very being, and in the inmost fibres of 
it. You would not be paralyzed with stage-fright if 
you were called upon to recite the Lord’s Prayer in 
public, I am sure; or at least I hope you know the 
Lord's Prayer so well as that. Now, what is the 
reason. Simply that you really know it. There is a 
kind of half-digested memorizing which will pass when 
you are not embarrassed which breaks like thin ice 
when anything disturbs the attention. 

A boy might skate upon ice a half inch thick, some 
fool-hardy boy on ice a quarter of an inch thick, but 
it must be two inches to carry a light wagon, four 
inches to carry a heavy team, and if it is eight it will 
carry a cannon. Now, up in the Klondike it freezes 
five feet thick. Freeze your music into you five feet 
thick. Next, you must make a firm determined etfort 
to control yourself. Often people are frightened by 
nothing but tiieir own foolish fears and imaginations. 
Again, cultivate the habit of thinking deeply of the 
music itself, and little or nothing of the listeners. 

And last, but not least, keep yourself in superb solid 
health. Nothing so breeds nervousness as feeble 
health, especially arising from imperfect digestion, and 
consequent unsatisfying sleep. 

To C. A. B.—Well, well, your case is, no doubt, a 
hard one, on both sides! The graphic account which 
you give of the pupils that cannot practice and learn 
what they don’t like makes my memory ache, as 
Lowell says, with painful experiences,—now, thank the 
Lord, happily outlived. No, do not follow your teach¬ 
er's advice and give them up, for if we gave up every¬ 
body who was hard to teach at first, and crude of mu¬ 
sical taste, there would be no musical culture in the 
land. We must be like the brave Christian mission¬ 
aries who go into the benighted regions of the earth. 
Yes, there are many good things in the lower grades 
which are very beautiful. Many authors have adorned 
this department with their fancies, and among them 
may be named Reinecke, Lichner, Gurlitt, Spindler, and 
the immortal Robert Schumann. Then, again, Schubert 
has written many charming little marches and waltzes, 
and a bit farther on take the rondos and lively fast 
movements of Joseph Haydn. Then you may draw 
upon the easy fast movements of the symphonies ar¬ 
ranged for four hands, which you can have your pupils 
play together, or with you, and before they are well 
aware of it they will be hypodermically treated to the 
dreaded classical virus, and forever after that they 
will wonder why they could not relish it aforetime. 

As for the matter of their not practicing the place* 
which do not sound pretty, one of the best cures for 
this is the playing of good, simple, but well-con¬ 
structed four-hand music, where the most common 
figures become beautiful through treatment and har¬ 
monic relations. 

As for your own ambition, there is only one answer 
possible, viz.: persevere. Keep at it, and the goal will 
be reached. Your musical loves—Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and the rest—are worthy of all your devo¬ 
tion, and no amount of patient waiting and working 
will be too much to bring you into a satisfying rela¬ 
tion with such masters. Two hours per day is rather 
a scant allowance of time, truly; but keep on, that 
will in years come to a goodly amount of time, and 
the result will be happy. Do not be impatient or 
hurry. In art nothing was ever yet gained by hurry; 
but many a fine and noble spirit has frittered away 
nearly all the available force of life by feverishness 
and that feeble impatience which provokes flimsy 
work. Keep on with the devotion of a Christian be¬ 
fore a shrine. Let the incense still burn in your heart 
and send up its wreaths of fragment and adoring 
■moke. 
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SELECTIONS FROM L. KOHLER S 
LITERARY WORKS. 


TRANSLATED BY FLORENCE LEOXAHD. 

'i'O REMEMBER WHILE PRACTICING. 

Uteri beat of a measure to a far which m»y be filled 
with note*. The rests are empty jar*; would you 
break them just because they are empty? 

The right ro g to practice U to think how you will 
play every note before you play it, to know what you 
are playing. Ae soon as your fingers run away from 
the control o t your mind and will you are practicing 
hap hazard, and have destroyed all artistic effect. If, 
after practicing thoughtfully, your fingers respond 
perfectly to your mind, then you may safely let feel¬ 
ing (temperament) help direct them. 

While you ore practicing that difficult passage a 
hundred times remember that every repetition is a 
drop in a barrel which has to be filled. It needs a 
certain number of drops to fill that barrel full, just as 
it needs a certain number of repetitions to perfect a 
difficult passage. Whoever can follow this advice and 
be alert and enthusiastic for every note may hope to 
become a virtuoso. 



U;Koulbb. 


To practice well to to ptag consciously, and every 
instant, the right note at the right time. At two 
points in practicing it is particularly necessary to 
guard against inaccurate playing; at first, during the 
first ten or twenty repetitions, and again after the 
piece is learned, when one plays more freely. Then 
the musical conscience must be very much alive. 

A mistake which you hear and do not correct does 
you a wrong, for a fault is a fault, whether it is no¬ 
ticed by others or not Listen carefully to find out 
whether, where, and what you play falsely. Then your 
ear will never be careless, you will learn to appreciate 
correctness and beauty, and will give yourself much 
pleasure. 

To think that to a rirfaoso all things are easy is a 
mistake. To a real virtuoso rather all things are dif¬ 
ficult; for he requires so much of himself and is con¬ 
tinually striving to reach such high ideals that he 
takes pleasure in exerting himself to the utmost, and 
he therefore acknowledges that what he attempts is 
difficult. 

In spite of aft your diligent practice you may not 
rcaiias your desires unless you attend to the needs of 
the body. Do not play too long at a time, and do 
not fail to exercise out-of-doors every day. 

Touch and Tone. 

The hand of a good player to almost like a person, 
and ita movements must be independent and natural. 
This is especially necessary when the hand springs 
from one position to another distant cne. making a 
long curve. The hand must hare the feeling of a per- 
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„ in * swing, floating through the air, and when it 
touches the keys, it must alight with the suppleness 
of a premier danseuse, whose every supple jomt adapts 
itself with elastic firmness to the poise, equally firm 
whether it be the end of the dance or only a pause to 
gather strength for another spring. In the same way 
the joints of finger, hand, and unn must be both elastic 
and firm, whether the passage be soft or strong in tone. 

Students are apt to undervalue the importance of 
tone-qualitf in exercises ind scale-practice, and yet 
they are the stuff of which technic is made. Varieties 
of tone are like various materials for weaving: scales 
and passages are the thread spun from them, music 
as a whole is the fabric woven from the thread, if 
the tone is poor, the thread will not be fine or smooth. 
When you practice remember that you are all the 
time weaving; you are making either silks or sack- 


you practice. 

The accompaniment to the paper; the melody, the 
drawing upon it. One should hear the melody with¬ 
out thinking of the accompaniment—the one con¬ 
sciously, the other unconsciously. In bringing out the 
melody imagine that on the keys lies an elastic air- 
cushion to be pressed down by the finger-tips. 

If your legato to not legato, your staccato not stac¬ 
cato, your playing will be like mumbled words— 
hideous, unintelligible. 


Finish and Interpretation. 


A player who Is careless about rhythm is like a lame 
man trying to dance. No matter how exact he is with 
his accents, if the movement within the measure is 
careless the effect will be weaker, because the playing 
is weak. 

The degrees of expression—the nuances —which lie 
between Forte and Piano, Crescendo and Decrescendo, 
are not wanting in the best playing. They are, in¬ 
deed, of first importance. The few marks which stand 
on the page to indicate dynamic effects are only the 
outline, the suggestion of what the player must fill 
in with color and shade,—finish which is too subtle to 
suffer more than suggestion. 

The proper treatment of accent is a sign by which 
one may know the finest player. It does not consist 
in merely giving with mechanical regularity certain 
loud and soft tones, but lies in the intelligent use of 
these same degrees of force, and it grows out of the 
intimate knowledge and thoughtful practice of the 
highest music; poor music needs no accenting of this 
sort. By carefully combining accent (stress) and 
rhythm the player makes of his music declamation, 
and declamation requires both thought and feeling. 
Ihe shades of accent in an oration, for example, are 
countless; and how carefully distributed, so that not 
one wrong syllable may destroy the thought, which 
word and tone together sweep along in a very flood! 
How deeply and thoroughly must a player know his 
music to give it that rare accentuation—which cannot 
be proved either right or wrong, because it can only 
be felt, save when the metre gives the pulse of the 
whole movement Then it is almost inspiration which 
works within the player, directing how he shall render 
the truth of the music. 


tiful writing. The fine lines must be distinct froi 
heavier ones, and just as the longest curves are 
cate at each end, and stronger and broader in the 
die, so the tone must rise and faff in melody 
passage-playing. There must be life in the music 
oreofAiny. It is not forced on our notice, hut if 
mner movement ceases the musical form is dead 
If only every performer would try to play 
would recite a simple poem, or as a child saj 
prayer! “Use not vain repetitions as the hea 
do Just so the fingers should not babble me 
thoughtfully make music and 
that their blood flows through a mind and a heart 

iwwie ’ “ the *>, 

simple folk-songs, and feel how each note belor 

Tulll h ° W the Wh0le 3hou!d sound, 

musical organism. Ask yourself what is the tb 


of a piece, or what is the expression befitting a cerum 
passage; whether the spirit is calm or animated, of 
passion restrain'd or outspoken; whether the mood 
is fervent, bitu:. sweet, sad, self-contained, gentle, 
resigned, —and s, on. Sometimes even such a word of 
suggestion, if rightly understood, is a positive help 
toward a more lefinite conception. 

Host players fail in one or all of three important 
points: the use of the pedal, the subordination of 
accompanying notes played by the hand which plays 
also the melody, and accurate voice-leading in a com¬ 
position of contrapuntal character. 

It is easy to think that unevenness or stumbling in 
runs or trills or turns does no great harm, since to 
many people it is not noticeable. Rather let the stu¬ 
dent hear his playing as the biologist sees through 
the microscope, and a roughness, no higher than t 
sheet of paper is thick, will grow to a small mount¬ 
ain. Unfortunately there are no instruments to in¬ 
tensify the time-values for our ears. The more closely, 
then, must the student listen, and magnify with his 
imagination the smallest errors,—to correct them. 

Inaccuracy is the ruin of playing. Who would 
muddy a spring or disfigure a picture or cloud pure 
harmony? Clean playing is as important as fresh sir. 
Flay every note as carefully as if each mistake made 
a black spot on your face. 

Learn from the great players, and when you prac¬ 
tice your scales and arpeggios remember that you have 
under your hands a mass of tone like the yielding clay 
which the sculptor bends and twists, rounds and pol¬ 
ishes, brings into relief here and depresses into shadow 
there. So you will learn to command your fingers and 
control your tone in whatever else you play,—to mold 
your playing. A melody must be modeled; musie 
must grow under your fingers like a statue under the 
sculptor’s touch till melody, figuration, etc., take on 
clearly-defined and beautiful features and form. 

Time, as well as tone, is like an ethereal substance. 
broadening out in a ritardando, contracting in an 
accelerando. Think of the movement, the rhythm of 
a piece, as a broad, winding stream; it runs all along 
its course at about the same even rate, like the tempo 
and the measure-rhythm of your music; like that, 
too, it swells higher, rougher, and noisier at one spot, 
and spreads out wider and more quiet at another, now 
rushing swiftly by, now lingering an instant; but it u 
always the same stream, ruuning the same course. 

In this way we have in all our larger cities violinists 
who could teach piano and voice culture as wed, 
voice specialists who also understand the technic of the 
organ and of various wind instruments; ’cellists who 
are also pipe-organists, etc., etc. Now, while these 
men may appear in various capacities as members 01 
orchestras, organists in churches, or singers in choirs, 
yet in teaching they prefer to be known as teachers 
of the branch of which they make a specialty, 
not of every branch which they have studied. I 
wish to be known in teaching as teachers of 
piano, or organ, or voice culture, or cornet, but bo 
of several branches. 

Of course, there are exceptional cases to the a 
A pianist can announce himself as a teacher oi 
organ and also of harmony, theory, and composi ^ 
a violinist would be considered competent to teac 
viola and possibly the ’cello, but if he sho ^ 
voice culture and the piano to his list, he noul P r0 ^ 
ably find that the better public would have non 
him. . 

This reluctance of the public to accept a 
in too many capacities extends as well to so 0 
and audiences never take kindly to an artiatS 
ance on the program in several capacities. 
may sit down and play his own accompaniments ^ 
out infringing on the proprieties, but were he o 
a violin solo or piano solo on the same P rc '^{^sion- 
his vocal numbers he would injure himself pro 
ally in the opinion of musical people. ^ 

musician should play equally well on the vio ^ 
piano, he would find it to his interest to co 
self to either one or the other in his public p® 
anees, and not to attempt both. 
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the CONCEITED PUPIL. 

BY CLARA A. KORN. 


Praise is one thing; flattery another. There are 
people who have started in life with the idea 
t £y are destined to shine in this world, and 
• t nothing can prevent their becoming greater than 
ther mortals. Those of their associates who enter¬ 
in'a different view are their “enemies,” and, as such, 
must be fittingly rebuked by indifference and scorn. 
“\- ery frequently the conceited pupil is not to blame 
for his conceit, as usually the parents are the culpable 
parties During the infancy of their offspring, they 
become imbued with the belief that no other infant 
ever gave vent to so characteristic a cry; no child 
»as ever so beautiful or so smart; and even the 
obstinate manner in which this infant would screech, 
kick its little legs in temper, and the pertinacity with 
which it refused to be silenced, all bespoke inherent 
powers and capabilities awaiting development. With 
conviction comes expression, and the parents lose no 
opportunity to acquaint their child with his supposed 
superiority, and the little one’s head swells more and 
more. In due course of time a preponderance of 
talent is discovered in the child. If this talent be a 
musical one, a “professor” will be engaged; for in a 
case of this kind, a mere music teacher is not good 
enough. The next step is to heat down the teachers 
price at least one-half, for, of course, no teacher has 
any right to expect the same stipend from a talented 
pupil that is required from others. 

Then the battle begins. From the very start, that 
pupil “knows” that his teacher is an ignoramus com¬ 
pared to himself, and he prepares uo “show him.” It 
may be all right to insist on a good position of the 
hand in the case of a mediocre person, but in a talented 
one this is superfluous. He simply will do as he 
pleases, and if the teacher doesn’t like it, he will be 
obliged to forego the honor of instructing so talented 
a person, and some other “professor’' will he the bene¬ 
ficiary. Then come successively all the little strug¬ 
gles: the learning of the notes, the playing of scales 
and exercises, and in each progression the pupil knows 
everything better than his master. 

I am often reminded so forcibly of the anecdote of 
the well-known singer, who invariably disregarded 
the true pitch. Upon one occasion a man, who had 
the courage of his convictions, made so bold as to 

say: “Mme. S.-, how is it that you so often sing 

out of tune!” whereupon the well-known vocalist 
indignantly replied: “Sir, I sing as God taught me!” 
Xow it Beems to me that this remark is pure blas¬ 
phemy, although not intended as such by the person 
who made it Must God be held responsible for peo¬ 
ples’ shortcomings, and must He serve as a subter¬ 
fuge for conceited people? 

There is only one manner of treating conceited 
pupils, and that is by extreme decision. If a person 
has a decayed tooth that proves obstructive to the 
proper mastication of food, that tooth must he ex¬ 
tracted with determination and despatch. In all cases 
°f disease, the affected organ must be expeditiously 
restored to health; and, as conceit is a mental mi- 
trube, it must be eradicated before the person afflicted 
*'th it can hope to accomplish anything laudable. 

the parents and friends of the person have been 
IP^ty of disordering the conceited pupil’s mental 
stomach by too much of the sugar of flattery and 
undeserved admiration, it remains for the teacher to 
“rio? l be conceited pupil to a normal state of mind. 
H the patient is not past all hope, it can be done, 
s *t is 8till possible to make an acceptable musician 
4 "1 a respected citizen out of him. If his cerebrum 
’“Stains a germ of common sense, it may even come 
pass that in later years the quondam conceited 
up> will be grateful to the “disagreeable” teacher 
t ,' ^ an< i said such apparently hard things, pro- 
aid COurae ’ the teacher himself was rational, 
that the hard things were just, true, and neces- 
T r . Spit* and unreason must never be mistaken for 
'"‘■'ism and correction. 


THE ETUDE 
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But in most instances the conceited pupil is a 
hopeless pupil from the beginning, and usually quits 
the teacher before any beneficent results have been 
leached; he goes through life with perhaps the out¬ 
ward manifestation of a knowledge which he has 
never acquired, and an inward vacuum which refuses 
to he filled, and he passes from this earth leaving 
hardly a regret to mark the fact that he had ever 
existed. 


HINTS FOR MUSICIANS. 


those who bind themselves to the art of mere kinder¬ 
garten. 

Just as in the realm of flowers, there is a hetero¬ 
geneous variety of life, embracing delicate lilies-of- 
the-valley type, and the huge sunflowers,—so the sweet 
nocturne and ponderous rhapsody, each expresses dis¬ 
tinct necessary elements in the realm of music. 

The artist is in the vanguard of the race. The goal 
of nature is art,—and the object of existence is the 
production of artists. 


BY FREDERIC W. BURRY. 


FIVE-MINUTE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


Music is of too sacred a nature to he drilled into a 
person like physic. 

Half the value of a lesson is in the grace and man¬ 
ner of the teacher,—those little unconscious traits of 
character which are formed by habit. 

The technical and the ms the tie side of music are 
equally important; the former is the root, and the 
latter, the blossom; we must begin with foundations, 
but not stop there. 

A genius is one who is different to other people, and 
thus, literally, peculiar; but that does not imply that 
all peculiar people are geniuses; as a rule, they have 
only reached the stage of the crank. 

Music is nothing if it is not intellectual; that is, 
embodying ideas. Much of the music of the day is 
merely emotional. Good music appeals to both head 
and heart. 

Musicians, to amount to anything, must be think¬ 
ers. A musical composition may contain as much 
wisdom, to one who knows how to interpret it, as a 
great philosophical treatise. And then the language; 
what language is more beautiful, more poetical, than 
music? 

Many musicians are restless. That is a sign of the 
energy within. Let it be harnessed by the will, and 
a creation of great force will be the result. Restless¬ 
ness is abnormal. Concentration is the cure. 

A genius is a man of perseverance; one who is will¬ 
ing to face all sorts of discouragements, criticisms, 
failures, ever forging ahead, believing in ultimate suc¬ 
cess, believing in one’s innate potency of accomplish- 


g the heart’s desire. 

Out of the multitudinous variety of schools is born 
e wonderful mosaic-like beauties of the world of 
usic. Each fills one place, and has ita special value. 
Encouragement does so much for one! It places a 
impulsion on a man to do his best, even if only to 
:ep up his reputation. 

The day is yet coming when we shall have such con- 
ol over our body that “wrong notes” will no longer 
flict the ears of performer and audience. The goal 
perfection is yet to be won. You may strive to win 
iis goal. 

A musician is necessarily something of a dreamer; 
iat is, he is a man of ideals, one who looks toward 
le future, when life itself shall be an art. 

It is well known that some of the great masters 
arned their early lessons amid an environment which 
as the very antipodes of harmony. Afflictions of 
xrious kinds have so often been the lot of genius, 
ut like the lily which rises out of the most putre- 
[ct’in- conditions into a foliage of celestial beauty, 
iese men made their surroundings serve them, ereat- 
Jthose glorious works which really had to be born 
"the midst of such apparent co rruption . 

The nerves of a musician are wonderful. Too often, 
■om want of intelligent control, they lose their bal- 
nce But, when the will takes hold of these intricate 
>ins.—in other words, when one comien raUs his 
:ind on his work.-the delicate machinery of the brain 
ru\ hodv evolve creations superb. 

A work of art is an expression of the artists char¬ 
ter Hence, how important the development of one s 
ersonality becomes, even for the attainment of ex- 


BY HELENA X. MAGUIRE. 


Reading Between the Staffs. 

On glancing carelessly at a sheet of music one re¬ 
ceives the impression that all the music is on the 
staffs, hut closer observation proves that that which 
is between the staffs is just as much music as that 
which rests directly upon the staffs, and that the 
little letters, abbreviations, and diverging and con¬ 
verging lines are as truly “musical characters” as the 
notes, sharps, and fingering directly occupying the 
staffs. Indeed, the former especially deserve to be 
called “musical characters,” since they go so far 
toward shaping the character of the piece. 

A girl who would never think of leaving out a note 
because it happened to be dropped below the staff, 
often “leaves out” the other characters with gayest 
unconcern, but she will never he a real “interpreter" 
until she appreciates the importance of reading be¬ 
tween the staffs. 

I think my first teacher did me a grave harm in 
giving me a false idea of what occurred between the 
staffs. He was a man who had his own ideas as to 
how things should sound, and would sometimes call 
out “louder” when between the staffs I read “softer.” 
If I stopped and pointed to the little “p,” he would 
say “Oh, a printer's error. These printers are always 
making mistakes. Better the other way.” Therefore 
I grew into a natural belief that, as these marks were 
not to be trusted, they should be ignored; so ignore 
them I did, and, as a result, played very badly. One 
musician said to me: “You start.your climaxes so 
much too soon that your playing is all climax.” 

1 did not realize what the trouble was until I went 
to a teacher, who insisted upon my adhering rigidly 
to the instructions between the lines. This I found 
irritating, and did not take kindly to it at first, as 
the “printer’s error” theory still lurked in my belief. 
But about that time I began to carry the score of 
the music which I was to hear to every concert which 
I attended, and, following closely as a Rosenthal or 
a Carreno interpreted, I came to the quiet, but sincere, 
conclusion that my errors were glaringly greater than 
the printer’s. 

After that it occurred to me to call the music upon 
the staff the prose of music, and, that between, the 
poetry, and just as poetry is more difficult to render 
effectively than prose, so I found that my “poetry- 
music” was more difficult than my “prose-music”; but 
if you try to think of it in this way you will find it 
very much more interesting than concentrating your 
attention upon the staffs alone. 

Learn your prose well, thoroughly, then look be¬ 
tween the staffs and make poetry out of it. Break the 
even ripples occurring between each bar into great 
waves of rhythm, toss your accents into light masses of 
emphasis, and let the quiet valleys between them be low 
curves of undulating calm, swerving gradually down 
from the high-piled fortissimos, and as gently ascend¬ 
ing on the next crest (or crescendo) of power. Don't 
think of printers’ errors; that is nonsense, and but 
a poor excuse for substituting inferior preferences. 
Music-printing is very exactly done to-day, and if you 
carefully follow your printed page yon will be more 
apt to come near to the composer's intention than if 
you were to go off on a tangent of your own. 
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SURROUNDED BY MUSIC. ' 

BY FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Tut saying "There is nothing new under the sun’’ 
has more meaning than is commonly given it. Every 
teacher renews his system ol teaching year by year 
and olten selects from his own experience something 
which he decides is valuable and which, (or the mo¬ 
ment, seems new. After a time he recognises that his 
discovery is but an old friend which has come up in 
a new, aud protiably more trenchant, form. Or he 
learns that his supposed discovery has long ago been 
used by some else. When he learns this he repeats 
the old saying. 

ltut we may go beyond this and know that the say¬ 
ing is based on a truth which governs all knowledge. 
One may ask "Would you say that electricity is old? 
Why, then, did not our forefathers run our railroads 
and light our factories and streets by electricity t You 
must admit electricity to be a new science.” Another 
who is going through the interesting pursuit of pho¬ 
tography will join him with the remark “1 have some¬ 
thing really new » hether it is 'under the sun’ or not 
No one knew even the possibility of photography until 
our day.” The physician will glory in his science with 
the fond feeling that he is dealing with that which 
is absolutely new. Hut each is wrong. 

Thera U no more electricity now than there has al¬ 
ways been. Till our day it has played from cloud to 
cloud on a summer day, as lightning. We have learned 
to gather it from the atmosphere, use it for our pur¬ 
poses, and let it escape into the air again to be used 
over and over again by other mechanics. The pho¬ 
tographer gathers the power of printing pictures from 
the same atmosphere only to let it go again. The 
physician uses the principle of healing. All three 
point to the fact that these sciences use a principle 
and each usee a different means for his own interest. 
Each getting the special results of application of tho 9 e 
means. Every particle of the material used ho# ever 
existed, exists now, and will always exist No new 
material has been ereated. None can be created. 
There is separation of elements and return to former 
conditions. We reach in this the principle of pri- 
mordialism. When God created this earth he placed 
in it everything which is in it and everything which 
man can want All down the life of man there has 
been growing ability to use God’s gifts. This consti¬ 
tute* man’s growth. By development man has come 
to be able to appropriate more and more of the al¬ 
ready-created things, until to day he is a creature of 
knowledge and ability such as has never before been 
known. The end is not yet Ue will, in succeeding 
generations, use forces and powers yet unknown, but 
he will create nothing new. He will but call to his 
aid more and more the Divine principle of things. 

What is true of electricity and all other sciences and 
arts is true of music. It is an entity, created when 
the world began. There is no more and no less now 
than there was in the day of Adam. Man has learned 
better how to use music and can make it give more 
to man than before. He has helped himself from the 
boundless store already supplied in Nature. He has 
arranged and made audible (almost visible), the prin¬ 
ciple of music. Education, on ono hand, consists in 
securing the ability to grasp the principle of music. 
It is open to aQ and to every individual. No one is 
denied the fulleet draught from the Divine principle. 
How much one may draw depends upon self. How 
great a musician one may become, and what kind of 
a musician one may be, depends not upon so-called 
talents, but upon the imbibing force of the individual 
mind. A small dynamo takes in small amounts of 
electricity; a larger one takes more, and the ratio 
of absorption is greater than the mere multiple of 
sire. To compare a human being to a dynamo may 
seem crude, but the mind which absorbs music is a 
human dynamo. Little minds take little; greater 
minds take much; double the mental capacity and 
you quadruple the absorbing capacity. The lesson to 
musicians is upon the ways and means of absorbing. 
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Music teachers must get rid of the old notion that 
only those specially gifted can become musicians. 
There is no limit to the possibility of receiving music, 
and no one has yet been able to absorb his full extent. 
Starting with the fact that music itself is all around 
everyone and but waits to be taken and used, as 
teachers and theorists we must consider the elements 
of music and the means of absorbing them to make 
them material of our own. But do not get away from 
the stated fact that music is a principle and that each 
one can help himself to all he wants in it. 

Analogy is found in the principle of mathematics. 
In that science we have discovered precision. No 
one at birth can use even the simplest rules. No one 
can add, subtract, multiply, or divide. We learn how 
to use the fundamentals, and from that time onward 
we apply them to everything in life. Some there be 
who use them to learn how the sun, moon, and stars 
hold themselves in place, to know the weight of atoms, 
to measure all sciences. Others use the principle only 
enough to be able to compute the price of a peck of 
potatoes. But the principle is the same and the 
amount of its use depends upon the ability of the in¬ 
dividual to appropriate it to his own use. Some want 
it only for computing interest; others to measure 
orbits. The one is not called a scientist; the other 
is revered. 

Just so it is with music. One appropriates a little 
and endures music; another takes more and lores it; 
another helps himself to still more and lives in it; 
to a very few, music opens a heaven; and again is 
it a case of appropriation of that which the weakest 
endurer might have had if he but chose to have it. 
The same boundless music i3 open to each and all. 
The degree of individual appropriation is the only lim¬ 
itation, and that is made by the man himself. This 
reduces teaching to opening the minds of students to 
perception of music and to ways of helping himself 
to it. Technical work is needed for expressing it after 
he has found it. Study of works of masters is needed 
that one may have the ideas already gathered from 
the grand principle. These are means to an end, and 
not the end itself. 

A principle is no respecter of persons. It docs not 
arraign itself against anyone. The poorest and the 
richest alike come to its door, and to principle there 
is no difference. One may need to pay money, often¬ 
times in unreasonable amounts, for the demonstration 
of some kinds of music. One may find, in the course 
of his study, that he eannot obtain certain things 
which he wants this side of the Atlantic. Those are 
details, and such as must be worked out. Be it said, 
however, that one who is absorbing music finds ways 
of getting at the details, one by one, as fast as he 
needs them. Wherever he is he can be absorbing music 
in its essence; that is, in the essential things. 

Uhat " aste 1S t,lis ‘0 be seen every year in each 
of our large cities! Night after night the opera-house 
is crowded. Concert halls by the dozen are filled for 
^hundred nighls. Throngs gather and the public 
wild with enthusiasm. Do they get music! No. 
Boundless as ,s the quantity, choice as is the quality 
only a momentary pleasure is gained which dissipates 

an hour. Even the musician who has ears to hear 
ocs not hear. A few and only a few have learned the 

w P , “ ab9 ° rb music itseU ’ and by ab- 

teke te ^ COme arger dynam ° 8 and ability to 

fake in more and more as years go on. Physical now- 

may fail, but the absorption of the grand principle 
goes on until the last day. When Ufe^on^to 

“rid on th ;^ of —‘ 

bow to use what they get *££ ?*"?*** 
dient in mu.ic. Study in book* a^ th * “ 
with all arts * nd throu g h contact 

groupings, colorings, Kn ° W that 

treats are elements which, understood m2 of 


tenderness, geniality, and love are elements of m • 
Get them from whatever source we may and men"** 

rnfp Hi Am into our own nnfnroa _ _ 


rate them into our own natures, and we are 


Their possession enables us to get thou«Sf 
of dollars’ worth from concerts and operas when tl» 
multitude gets but pennies’ worth. Our riches con 
sist of what gives us comfort and happiness. Mnsfc 
absorbed gives more comfort and happiness than 
a million dollars in bonds and stocks. Lay up your 
treasure in music, but be sure you do lay it up 1BI | 
not waste time and money in vain pursuit of it 

Hope is another element of music. The life which 
is buoyant and elastie, which can be made so in every 
hour of study, reaches into Heaven itself. Cut out 
hope, and life isn’t worth living. The anticipation of 
something good to-morrow, next year, or in the next 
world is the basis of all human activity. The idealist 
is the most certain to absorb music and so cultivate 
ideals. Let the world laugh at you as a dreamer. You 
can stand that. Get ideas and live in the realm of 
mentality. So far as possible let materiality disap 
pear from life. That settles the matter of morals ami 
habits. One who is living in ideals cannot be drunken 
—cannot be a libertine. He throws off the power of 
body with its appetites and desires, and rises to a 
realm which masters all that. Even at one bound he 
escapes the cares of the majority, and New Year's 
resolutions are no longer needed. Ideality is hut an 
element of art, of which music is the highest exponent 
Teach our pupils to know what is ideal and to live 
in their realm. Is it necessary to explain that this 
does not advocate living in the sentimentality which 
some people mistake for idealism! True ideals are the 
nobilities of life, and not tlie sentimentals. 

Lastly, cultivate, in order to have and to hold music, 
that true spirituality which brings us into touch with 
Heaven itself. Without that there is no music in the 
soul. Music and spirituality walk hand in hand. 
Absorb one and you absorb the other. As from our 
earliest days we are trained in religious circles, the 
spiritual side of our natures is appealed to. Not all 
of us get more than the shell; most get the outside 
only of religious training. Y’et in each one, in every 
one, is a spiritual nature, which, found, can be grown 
into beautiful proportions. The development of that 
lies in the hands of every adult. Musicians need to 
grow it. Whether one is interested in church and re¬ 
ligious bodies has little to do with that growth except 
as means to the end. Means may be needed, of just 
that kind, by some. Others can grow their spir¬ 
itual natures in other ways. It may seem to some 
teachers that such training should not come from 
them. Their pupils come to them for music, and not 
for spirituality. But—and this is the thought to be 
left in mind, for consideration—music and spirituality 
are so closely allied that, through the latter, present 
in every heart, you can get quickest and best into 
absorption and development of music. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


BY FRED. S. DAW. 


Leonora Jackson, the young American violims 
who has made so much stir in musical circles 
season, was once asked to what watchword or mot 
she owed her success. She said: “I will answer yon| 
question by asking another: What is the S 1 * 4 
room in the world? The ‘room for improvemen 
When sent to Europe, sLx years ago, she wo 
zealously on that principle, and returns, at th e 
of twenty, one of the world's great artists. It 18 'V 
given to the many or even to the few to deve op^ ^ 
so early an age into an artist of such calibre, j* 
is a wholesome truth that degeneration is at 


matter 


when the need of improvement is not felt, no 
how much may have been gained or accompli 
Every earnest student knows that there is 110 ^ 
thing as standing still; one goes backward if n0 ^ eB 
ward. Improvement, however, should not be 
in any narrow technical sense; it is often for§° 
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,h.t the mental as well as the physical powers are 

able of improvement—indeed, being on a higher 
'une they dominate the latter, and by their exercise 
L (joed and most enduring results are secured. The 
janUt practices his scales, the singer Ids tones—both 
Lefatigahly, yet both often wonder why artistic per¬ 
fection is not achieved. In one of his books George 
Macdonald speaks of his heroine as possessing a rare 
accomplishment —she knew how to think. Sometimes 
it seems to be a rare accomplishment with musicians, 
'so often do we hear fleet fingers and cultivated, well- 
trained voices accompanied by no grasp of the intel¬ 
lectual content of the music interpreted. 

Only broad culture wiU remedy this—a culture 
which will take one outside of the chosen branch of 
his art, and even outside of the art itself—into poetry, 
philosophy, sociology, or what not, so that lie return 
to his study with freshened powers and awakened in¬ 
sight for artistic possibilities. 

As a case in point, take the example of a talented 
young soprano who took up the study of Bach on 
the piano in addition to constant practice with the 
voice. Already a student of harmony and composi¬ 
tion, she realized what not one vocalist out of a hun¬ 
dred ever realizes: that, as a general thing, the great 
masters reveal themselves most fully in their instru¬ 
mental works, and that an acquaintance with these 
gives a breadth of style not to be acquired by a knowl¬ 
edge of their vocal works alone. Music is, of course, 
too comprehensive to admit of a thorough mastery in 
theory and practice of all or even a few of its com¬ 
plex divisions by any one person. 

However, as with education in general, so with the 
study of music in particular, it may be recommended 
to the student to learn everything about something 
and something about everything. By occasionally 
leaving the beaten track unsuspected glimpses of one’s 
own specialty are gained, and this results in a breadth 
and catholicity which cannot but react favorably upon 
artistic accomplishment. Even it at first it appears a 
loss of time, the student will often find it an illustra¬ 
tion of the adage that “The longest way around is the 
nearest way home.” 


ADVICE TO THE STUDENT OF HARMONY. 


BY PERCY GOETSCH1US, MUS. DOC. 


HI. Legitimate Use of the Keyboard. 

There i 8 probably no question in connection with 
the study of theoretical music about which the pupil 
requires more enlightenment than that of the use of 
the keyboard, the actual living, sounding object with 
which he studies to become familiar. Considered from 
the stand-point taken in the preceding article,— 
namely, that the pupil’s prospect of real success de¬ 
pends chiefly upon his acquiring the ability to hear 
*ith Iris eyes (by mental concept or recollection) every 
tone he writes,—it would appear that the use of the 
keyboard should he severely deprecated, as a hindrance 
snd a snare. But this was not the conclusion drawn 
b - 7 US| nor could such a one-sided course, in my judg- 
ment, he effectively defended. 

There are two truths,—contradictory, but equally 
manifest,-that teacher and pupil must take into con- 
mderation: 

*' " tthout the keyboard (or its equivalent, as a 
means of realizing the actual tonal effect of a melodic 
°r harmonic succession) the student of music would 
ne'er have learned how a chord, or any succession or 
*°mbination of tones, sounds, in the first place. I 
m ** n tbe student; not the general listener who hears 
* n recognizes a multitude of musical effects, at con- 
e*rts for example, without ever learning how they look 
^°n the written page, or what artistic resources they 
Present. This is as certain as that we cannot ex- 
W ’ ' n Wor ds, to a blind person, the character and 
mparison of colors. The student eannot, by any 
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amount of verbal illustration or mental concentration, 
ever form a distinct conception of a tone-effect (1 mean, 
of course, in the first instance) unless he has first heard 
it; and he cannot write it down until he has learned 
to associate the characters of notation with the sound 
he has heard and has learned to distinguish from 
others, be it at the keyboard of the pianoforte or 
organ, upon the fingerboard of the violin, from the 
tube of the flute or horn, or through the agency of 
his own voice. 

2. The other truth is that expounded in the pre¬ 
ceding article, namely: that the student of theory and 
composition who has allowed himself to become ab¬ 
jectly dependent upon the keyboard for his apprehen¬ 
sion of a musical effect who must “try over” every 
few tones he writes, in order to assure himself of their 
sound, can never by any accident become the author 
of a truly excellent, scholarly, enduring piece of music. 

It is the duty of the teacher to engage in a most 
earnest endeavor to reconcile these opposing truths, 
and to discover how far each individual pupil lias 
need of the first before renouncing it for the claims of 
the second. For the average student of harmony I 
would recommend the following general practices, espe¬ 
cially during the early studies and exercises in har¬ 


mony. 

For a time, at the very outset of his studies, and at 
the beginning of each new topic, the pupil is entitled 
to the assistance of the keyboard. He will find it an 
excellent plan, and one that is entirely legitimate and 
commendable, to sit at (or near) the keyboard, with 
his note-paper upon an improvised desk,—a large 
bound volume of music perhaps,—on his knees; upon 
this his right hand, holding the pen or pencil, rests; 
the left hand is left free to touch the keys of the in¬ 
strument. Each single chord in turn, before being 
written down, may be played with the left hand ( un¬ 
der no circumstances with both hands); each chord 
is to be held long enough to observe its sound and 
the tones of which it is composed. The chords will, 
naturally, be played in their most compact form; each 
by itself, without regard to its connection with its 
successor; and they will probably be struck in a lower 
register than where they are to be written. But that 
does not matter. Tlie pupil will derive, in this way, 


precisely as much assistance from the keyboard as he 
is entitled to; it must be left to the eye, and the mind, 
to apprehend the details of connection and register,— 
the specifically musical product of the raw chord- 
masses which he thus hears as primary units of tone- 
combination. 

The pupil must, however, he warned against con¬ 
tinuing this practice too long. H indulged beyond the 
first few lessons, it is apt to result in an impeding 
reliance upon the keyboard, when independent mental 
perception is due and imperative. 

Closely identified with this legitimate recourse to the 
keyboard is the still more urgent need of playing all 
the musical examples and illustrations given in the 
harmony text-book. This is indispensable, and yet it 
is likely to be neglected altogether by the pupil, who 
is somewhat inclined to assume that he has studied 
his lesson thoroughly enough when he has read the 
text of his explanations and rules, and has given the 
note-examples a more or less hasty sidelong glance. 
He should reflect that the musical illustrations are the 
very pith of the chapter, and proclaim the very in¬ 
formation that is most vital. The examples should 
therefore be played, with most thoughtful attention; 
both the “good” and the “bad,”-one is exactly as 
essential as the other. Each separate illustration 
should be played four times in succession, very slowly; 
the first time, eye and ear should single out the move¬ 
ment of the uppermost part (the soprano); the second 
££ tte movement of the alto, then that of the tenor, 
and lastly the bass; then it should be played once 
more “for good measure,” in order to confirm the col¬ 
lective effect. After this, the pupil should gaze upon 
"or . I.. seconds, and strive to Merit? He P™** 

Let,™ with M. -i* 1 ho ’ ,b z,Yr“ 

The use of the keyboard in this manner, for this pur¬ 
pose. is permitted, and even demanded, throughout the 
entire course of study. 


A third legitimate use of the keyboard, to which the 
harmony student is fully entitled, consists in the test¬ 
ing of his exercises after they are written. This must 
never be done before the exercise is completely finished, 
—never piecemeal; and the exercise must first be 
wrought faithfully, without the remotest reference to 
the keyboard, and without the least mental indul¬ 
gence, in view of the prospective ‘’test.” Each exer¬ 
cise should be written with the determination of mak¬ 
ing it faultless,—so that the “test” shall be rather a 
luxury than a necessity. When this is done, and the 
work is taken to the keyboard for the extra (and haply 
superfluous) aural test, let the pupil beware of over¬ 
stepping his privilege: the keyboard, in this instance, 
is to perform the function of a detective only, not ol 
a corrective. If his car detects (by comparison with 
prior keyboard experiences) an obvious violation of a 
rule, let him mark the place with his pencil and return 
to his writing-desk, there to investigate, locate, and 
correct the error. The most insidious of musical temp¬ 
tations is that of correcting, or endeavoring to correct, 
music at the keyboard,—as if the finger-tips could 
think! The habit of “fumbling” at .the keyboard is 
quickly confirmed, and its consequences are fatal to 
clear, vigorous, original musical thought. 

In connection with this very prevalent error among 
harmony students, I would point to another, scarcely 
less common, and equally hindersome; namely, that 
of trying to “correct” their harmony exercises them¬ 
selves, whether at, or remote from, the keyboard. 
That it is truly difficult to recall a false choice, or 
retrace a false step, the pupil surely realizes; but just 
how difficult it is, only the teacher knows. Darning 
a rent in a fabric is positively child’s-play, compared 
with the task of readjusting the tangled threads in 
a musical fabric. The best remedy—in many cases the 
only one—is pretention. Therefore, let the pupil do 
his exercise so slowly and so thoughtfully as to get it 
faultless, or just as nearly faultless as he possibly can, 
in the first solution; having done so, he can afford 
to leave it alone until the experienced hand of the 
teacher points out possible mistakes, and their sim¬ 
plest correction. This will contribute, anyway, to the 
habit of correct musical thought and practice; and 
very soon the pupil will discover that lie can get his 
work right quite as Bpeedily as he might otherwise get 
it wrong. 

Finally, it is entirely legitimate to pursue a sys¬ 
tematic course of keyboard-exercises, from lesson to 
lesson, in conjunction with the written exercises. It 
is more than probable, in my opinion, that such a 
course is not quite essential; but it is surely per¬ 
missible, as it is likely to prove an important ally, in 
the case of certain students; and, in others, again, it 
may have a significant hearing upon future practice,— 
for instance, in the case of organists and accompanists, 
with whom the faculty of ready and good improvisa¬ 
tion, prompt transposition, and other feat3 which call 
forth close intimacy with the keyboard are a vital 
necessity. To the prospective composer, however, it is 
more than likely to prove harmful, if not disastrous, 
thus to invite dependence upon the keyboard,—the 
worst enemy of independent musical conception. In 
any case, the keyboard-exercises should never be pros¬ 
ecuted to such an extent as to curtail, or perchance 
supersede, the earnest concentrated effort that written 
exercises foster. 

Such a course of keyboard-exercise cannot be de¬ 
tailed here. It devolves upon the teacher to determine 
what part of each lesson may be adapted for the in¬ 
dividual pupil's use. Among the more general key¬ 
board-studies I would mention: frequently playing 
every scale, very slowly; playing, with one hand, the 
three principal triads of every key; repeating chords, 
with one hand, in various positions and inversions; 
connecting two, three, or more successive chords with 
both hands, the bass alone in the left; playing ali the 
other harmonic devices,—organ-point, suspensions, in¬ 
harmonic tones, etc.; improvising modulations in 
every key, according to certain chord-formulse; lastly, 
harmonizing melodies (at first fragments of three or 
four tones, then simple complete phrases, and then 
more complicated ones) at eight. 















































Edited by FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


An enthusiastic meeting 
NATIONAL of the Board of Management 

FEDERATION OF of the N. F. M. C. was held 

MUSICAL CLUBS. in Chicago on February 22d, 

33d, and 24th, at the Lex¬ 
ington Hotel. 

The reports of the officers, sectional vice-presidents, 
directors, and committees showed marked interest and 
increased enthusiasm, a constant broadening of work 
and enlargement of audience through the increase in 
the number of associate members, greater number of 
recitals, and a higher standard in the artists engaged 
through the various sections. The federation has been 
a great stimulus to the individual clubs. 

The benefits of federation are becoming more ap¬ 
parent. and many clubs have federated since the Bien¬ 
nial Musical Festival of May, 1890. 

Plana for benefiting the federated clubs were 
adopted, and enthusiasm prevailed during the dis¬ 
cussion of the arrangements for the coming festival, 
which will be held in Cleveland in the spring of 1901. 

Among those present were Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, presi¬ 
dent; Mrs. J. H. Webster, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Thomas E. Ellison, recording secretary; Mrs. Russell 
C. Dorr, auditor; Mrs. John Leverett, treasurer; Mrs. 
Frederic Ullmann and Mrs. David A. Campbell, sec¬ 
tional vice-presidents; Mrs. Henry Domes and Miss 
Helen Storer, directors. 

The Board of Management of the N. F. M. C. were 
guests of the Chicago Amateur Club at a recital given 
by Miss Marie Brema. A reception followed the re¬ 
cital. which was attended by Miss Brema, Mr. David 
Bispham, and a number of other distinguished mu¬ 
sical people. 

On Friday afternoon the members of the board at¬ 
tended the Thomas Orchestra Concert, as guests of 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas, honorary president of the fed¬ 
eration; Mrs. Edwin H. Lapham, president; and Mrs. 
Frederic Ullmann. ex-president of the Amateur Mu¬ 
sical CInb.—Jfr*. T. B. Allison. 


Tkb presiding officer of 
TALKS ON any organization is never 

PARLIAMENTARY addressed by name, but is 

PROCEDURE. always referred to as “the 

chair.” 

In any association of women in addressing the presi¬ 
dent. if it be a permanent society and the chairman 
is a temporary one, the term “Madame” is used in 
plare of Mrs. or Miss, which prevents confusion. 

The presiding officer may always sit except when 
stating a motion, when putting it to vote, or when¬ 
ever addressing the assembly. 

Any proposition or business* brought before the club 
in the form of a motion should be written, in order 
that the chair may state it exactly as it was given 
by the mover, and that it may be correctly entered 
upon the minutes. A change of a few words often 
alters the meaning of a sentence entirely, end a chair 
man may refuse to state a question which is not 
written. 

Every motion should be seconded, as this will show 
that at least two persons are interested in its pres 
entation. and prove that it is not the hobby or fad 
of one member. 

fhe method of procedure in introducing a motion is 
as follows: Secure a a -under beforehand, then rise 


with the written motion in hand, and after addressing 
the chair correctly wait for recognition in order to 
get the floor. The chairman gives the floor by speak¬ 
ing the person’s name. Having been given the floor, 
do not begin by saying what is so often heard in the 
business-meetings of men: “I move you, Madame 
Chairman,” for the chairman is just where she ought 
to be and should not be moved. Also, do not say “I 
motion,” which, too, is incorrect, but simply “I move,” 
reading the motion. 

The one who seconds the motion should not sit still 
and feebly say “I second it,” or merely rise half-way 
to utter the words, but rise and stand erect, and, 
although it is not necessary to wait to get the floor, 
as in presenting a motion or taking part in debate, 
the chair must be courteously addressed by saying 
“Madame Chairman, I second the motion.” 

After the motion has been stated by the chair it 
belongs to the assembly, and the mover has no longer 
any control over it, though before it is thus stated 
she may alter or withdraw it. As the debate pro¬ 
gresses,for one reason or another,the mover may think 
it desirable to withdraw the motion, but it can only 
be done by asking the consent of the assembly, and 
no one but the mover has the right to make this 
request 

For the protection of the assembly from any person 
taking part in debate who might occupy more time 
than fairly belongs to one individual, it is wise to 
have among the special rules one that the debate be 
limited to three minutes. 


speaker at some length, who has had special facilit 
for obtaining information or peculiar preparation 
instructing the assembly upon the subject before 
the special rule which limits debate may be suspenc 
for the time, by a two-thirds vote. Then should f 
low a motion that ten or fifteen minutes be allow 
the speaker, and if carried affirmatively the speal 
continues for the allotted time. This suspension , 
plies only to this particular case. 

By “Special Rules” is not meant either the Cons 
ution or By-Laws, as these cannot be suspended; t 
additional rules which contain only those that i 
liab e to change, as time-limit for debate, the hour 

meeting, admission of guests, the order of busine 
etc. 

on!l th th m t ing b 006 f ° r the transacti0 " 0* basin, 
offiy. the chairman should endeavor to hold eve 

speaker strictly to the point, by ruling, as 

order every digression from the subject, if the deba 

be upon ethical or like debatable subjects, which ar 

." ciubs ’ ‘Part from business, Uke the play of “Gossi, 

ST1* C ° rap “ red With it8 beginning, 

jl-XW.Sa-S 
se w * h u,e 

but at last, with the” ^ f * f ° re takcn P ai 
’ *** cour age of conviction rises 

eaTTlth? w Ught that apPeira fitting t 

^though to many hearer, its bearing upon it 
exceedingly remote.-*,, Theodore F. sLS 


Womb* are aa 
aid in the practical pan of 
music production. The mu 
sic publishers in all ^ 
larger cities of this country 
have women engr aTer8 an 
designers on their staff of employees. There a re 
eral women in the music engraving business for them 
selves, here in the United States and in the capita 
of Europe. Women clerks also do the greater propo ' 
tion of the folding, numbering, and preparing the 
separate copies of music for market. And there ar- 
a number of women who make good incomes as de' 
signers of title pages and frontispieces both for music 
and song folios and for sheet music. Several of the 
ablest New York engravers have only women em¬ 
ployees in their work-rooms, women of musical taste 
whom they have trained and brought up to the top 
notch of proficiency. 

Philadelphia has the largest number of women and 
girls at work in the engraving and publishing houses. 
Boston boasts the next largest number, and Cincin¬ 
nati is adding to the force all the time. The major 
portion of the music that the American dealers import 
from London i3 the output of woman's labor. And 
the women of the various cities of the German federa¬ 
tion are noted for their facility in this line. Of late 
years some of these German engravers have come to 
America with their husbands, and are prime movers 
in the work undertaken by them, although the man's, 
not the woman's, name appears on the business sign. 

As printers become more and more masters of their 
trade owing to the facilities of modem invention, new 
ways are devised for printing music direct from type 
and eliminating the expense of the lithographers' 
printing. This process, however, only answers for 
cheap music, for the song or march destined to lire 
only for a day and then to make place for newer 
favorites. First-rank composers and discriminating 
publishers will always demand hand-engraving; be¬ 
sides the first cost of type-printed music is greater 
than the expense of engraving. Only in the matter 
of cheap duplication is the type printing an advan¬ 
tage; so hand engraving is a trade likely to flourish 
indefinitely. 

In a suburban town but a half-hour from business 
centres a New York woman has an engraving plant 
of her own with established patronage. She has im¬ 
parted some share of her skill to her girl employees, 
and whenever the arrangement of music or its proper 
transcription are subjects of interest this engraver's 
taste and efficiency are quoted. She supports not only 
herself, but also dependent relatives, on the proceeds 
of her skill. A woman the match for her in experience, 
but without the need of daily work, is the wife of a 
notable engraver who is most particular as to the 
quality of the work that goes out of his workshop. 
The wife is sometimes for weeks together at the head 
of office affairs during the absence of the master on 
business or vacation pursuits, and with the result that 
no difference is noticed in the tenor of the work at 
complished, either as to artistic or business phases. 


WOMEN IN THE 
PRACTICAL 
PRODUCTION OF 
MUSIC. 


How to Become a Mttsic Engraver. 

To become an expert music engraver involves murk 
persistent practice. For the first two or three months 
apprenticeship the beginner gets no pay. Th e ' a ^ e 
of the materials she uses far outweighs any * >e!ie 
she might be. This probationary term being over. - 
gets $3.00 a week until proficient. Meanwhile she 
put to do the filling in of partially engraved 
the rests, or the slurs, the cleff 9 or pedal marks .ha. 
have been expressly left for her to do, in order to 
courage her self-reliance. By degrees she get* 
facile with her tools and to give such proof of ^ 
cienev that it is felt she can be trusted not to sf* 
* plate. A knowledge of the first principles and m ’ 
nientg of music is indispensable to the girl app 1 *® 
and, however anxious or seemly an applicant 
P«ar, she is not taken on the force unless sbe 
studied music at least in the elementary stages* 
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Engraving sot Pi rely Mechanical. 

Much taste and tact are requisite in the first-class 
The transcribing of the different musical 
'hfracters guts to be merely a mechanical task after 
' time but if she sets down the manuscript score that 
* before her simply by rote and without intelligent 
Interpretation she may make expensive blunders. 
Faulty, impractical manuscript is frequently sent to 
the engraver, submitted both by the amateur composer 
w ho does not know any better and the crafty pro¬ 
fessional who wishes to indulge himself and do as 
little work on his manuscript as possible. The en¬ 
graver has to edit such defective or careless copy just 
L a proof-reader edits a writer’s columns. Music that 
comes to the engraver through the medium of a re¬ 
sponsible publishing house is apt to be fairly correct, 
having been previously gone over by the professional 
arranger; music teachers’ mss. are also fair, but the 
private patron who is gifted in musical expression is 
prone to mark off his bars and time measures after a 
plan all his own. The more knowledge of musical tech¬ 
nicalities possessed by the engraver, the more fitted 
she is to apprehend the composer’s meaning when 
passages are left obscure, or to supply expression 
marks, notes, and half-notes that should be on the 
score but are not. 

“Undoubtedly there was a rest meant to be put here, 
so I'll just insert it,” the tactful engraver will con¬ 
clude, in scanning a manuscript; the rest mark will 
be put in. Sometimes a composer in a hurry or ab¬ 
sent-minded will put an expression mark in the wrong 
place or put one mark where he means another. 

These slips the practiced engraver will correct, con¬ 
fident in her own ability to improve, the manuscript. 
Again she contrives her music so that the “turn” bar 
at the bottom of the page shall come about more con¬ 
veniently than was allowed for by the composer. To 
engrave a song requires more skill than to engrave 
a waltz or a symphony, owing to the number and 
sometimes the length of the words that must be fitted 
to the measure. The engraver able to cope with all 
discrepancies and whose judgment can be depended 
upon is double the value to her employer as compared 
with the apprentice who only knows the letter, and 
not the spirit, of her craft. 


Wages of Music Lithographers. 

The girl who is neat and accurate, but not expert, 
gets only $6.00 a week working from 9.30 o’clock in 
the morning till 5.30 in the afternoon, with an hour’s 
rest at midday. Her sister-worker who has superior 
knowledge of music and can be relied upon to take a 
manuscript and engrave it without supervision, makes 
310.00 a week for the same hours’ service. 


Different Schools of Engraving. 


In the picturesque East-side quarter of New York 
there is an engraver’s shop whose entire staff of em¬ 
ployees have been at their benches an unusually long 
period in these days of frequent business changes. 
Everything moves along in slow going conservative 
fashion in this work shop. Even hand-presses are used 
for the printing of the music, the title pages are 
Assigned and lithographed by the engraver, and so 
antique are the processes used that one might easily 


gnsss the proprietors to be foreigners rather than 
modern-day American business folk. But the young 
man who conducts the plant inherited those ways and 
methods, implements and employees from his father 
kng in the trade, and he finds no reason to change 
ln ything since his patronage is secure, and long-time 
customers and fastidious composers like their work 
°ne in this quiet, individual fashion. In an opposite 
■^riien of the city is a vast, modern-built plant that 
rns out the bulk of the dance music and catchy songs 
the day, and prints quantities of music for the 
country trade. These women are regularly employed 
* Sponsible engraving done here, and dozens of 
kept busy folding and numbering the music 
ot^ and P re P arin E them for shipment. Title-pages 
8 ring colors and domestic suggestion are the rule 
. ’ high-grade engraving is also done and framed 
r tasteful conventional standards. 
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Composing and Music Engraving altered Arts. 


A number of women who ply their trade of music 
engraving week in and week out have written satis¬ 
factory compositions, not compositions that betokened 
absolute genius, but tuneful songs and waltzes that 
sold popularly at the city dealers’ counters and at 
country stationers, where new melodies are always in 
demand. One young engraver, also a musician of fair 
talent, add3 considerably to her revenue by designing 
sheet music title-pages and covers for music and song- 
book collections. Her father being a professional 
arranger for a notable publishing firm, the daughter, 
brought up on music from babyhood, first tried her 
hand at designing frontispieces to suit the music, 9ongs, 
and symphonies that he arranged. Her ideas were apt 
and practical, and now when a publisher wishes to 
bring out a song folio or a book of musical selections, 
he sends the title to this young woman, and she de¬ 
vises for it themes of appropriate suggestion, martial, 
romantic, historic, sentimental, religious, whatever 
the need. 

A good many Sunday-school books and hymnals are 
compiled and arranged by women, who have the 
faculty of touching the popular mind, and who are 
often able to contribute tender little outpourings of 
their own to the book’s contents. 

Not often are music writers of this miscellaneous 
type able to make adequate support from their work. 
They eke out a living by teaching, or by serving in 
music houses where their musical insight counts or 
else they play for visitors’ entertainment at the popu¬ 
lar music shops or try over new songs that are offered. 
Sometimes they do clerical work for music publishers. 
Publishers who cater chiefly to the out-of-town trade 
have much need of women entertainers, and the ama¬ 
teur composer often has a chance in this way of intro¬ 
ducing her own compositions to notice. 

Compositions having distinct time-quality and at¬ 
tractive picture titles are sought after in this branch 
of the music business. Women are also occupied with 
the drilling of immature girl voices for local enter¬ 
tainment or for those publishers who make a specialty 
of sending musical companies out through the coun¬ 
try. If a girl’s voice is good and strong it does well 
enough for this purpose after only a modicum of in¬ 
struction. Applicants who have a tune in their heads 
to sell are also turned over to the woman interpreter, 
who gets the air as well as she can, and plays it over 
on the piano. Often negro men and women go to such 
publishers full of some tuneful measure that has taken 
their fancy and wanting it taken down on the piano to 
see if it is marketable. Occasionally such hap-hazard 
measures form the basis of music that the arranger 
will formulate, add to, and render practicable. After¬ 
ward giving it shape as a coon song, breakdown, or 
fanciful medley. 


Women as Music-Editors. 

Occasionally a woman is employed by a famous 
ook-publishing house as musical editor, there being 
ften bird-notes and other phases of music expression 
o be interpreted. And there are women editing music 
II over the land for the compilers of music books and 
he authors of works concerning folk-lore and song- 
lterpretation. These women confer with the engrav- 
rs as to the altering of composition, simplify or adapt 
uch air from cantatas and operas as they wish to use, 
nd judge the character of new music offered for sale. 
L woman who was for some years musical instructor 
t a noted school is now musical editor for a promi- 
ent magazine and has for several seasons suggested 
nd supervised all the music that has appeared in its 
a . Je3 or in musical selections published by the com- 
Z 7 or by book-publishers of a similar calibre. 
Forks representative of the different epochs of music, 
raking collections of music for teachers use, new 
udgets for beginners are issued from time to time, 
"eeping her fully employed. 

A New Music Trade. 

Singing into the phonograph is now a recognized 
ource of revenue for musicians, and moderate pro- 


sided over by both men and women conductors under¬ 
take the furnishing of talent for this purpose. The 
phonographs go out far and wide over the country 
to an audience not apt to be captious or overcritieal. 
If the names of the celebrities that appear on the 
phonographic program are not precisely those of the 
people who did the singing, the listeners are not dis¬ 
affected. The woman who can interpret some catchy 
composition of her own for the phonograph makes a 
dollar for each instrument sung into .—Olive F. Gunby. 


Turin, Italy, now pub- 
NEWS ITEMS. lishes a monthly magazine, 

St. Cecilia (now in its ninth 
month), devoted to the interests of Roman Catholic 
church-music. 

The well-known pianist Clotildc Kleebcrg has been 
appointed officer of public instruction in France. 

A committee has been formed in Naples, under the 
patronage of the Queen of Italy, to arrange for the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversay of C6ma- 
rosa’s death. The committee has been very successful 
in the discharge of its duties. Aside from the erection 
of a Cfmarosa memorial, it has decided to found an 
asylum for poor children who have given themselves 
to the study of music. In this orphanage the wards 
remain till their eighteenth year, after which means 
will be furnished to pursue their studies at home or 
abroad. A benevolence lottery is already organized 
for this purpose, and the artists of all countries have 
been invited to increase the prizes raffled for by their 
own handiwork. 

The Empress Catharine H has produced, from the 
literary point of view, a considerable number of 
works: twenty-seven pieces signed by her, of which 
twelve are comedies, nine operas, and seven “prov¬ 
erbs.” M. Pypin has lately discovered in the archives 
of the empire a collection hitherto unknown. These 
are mostly dramatic works. Three are translations 
from Calderon and Shakespeare, the others are orig¬ 
inals. The works of the empress have exercised an 
appreciable influence on the Russian theater. 

Chaminade writes very well in French, in the inter¬ 
vals of composition. Sbe has found time to produce 
a very sympathetic monograph on Bizet, now in the 
hands of a leading American publishing-house. 

The Department of Woman’s Work is in receipt of 
a note about a tuning hammer which seems to be very 
fit for the use of women. While the motion is slower, 
the adjustment is so accurate that the weakest wrist 
can turn it with ease. 

A request has come in for a very inexpensive course 
of study for a country club. The Department of 
Woman’s Work has such a course in preparation, 
which will appear in these columns, as soon as the 
present pressure of matter is relieved. 

Music teachers should not only take a little needed 
rest now and then, but they should insist that their 
pnpils slop practicing the moment they become 
fatigued. They can then go on with renewed vigor 
and take a real interest in their work. Both teachers 
and pupils must not be overworked in any way. It 
is well to be ambitious, but one must not exert him¬ 
self too mueh in any one direction. 

A woman who entertains a great deal tells a 
writer in Harper's Bazar that she is heart, brain, 
nerve, and soul weary of clever people, and she longs 
to know somebody who neither writes, sings, recites, 
toots, fiddles, nor even has ideas. She even proposes 
a toast to the stupid people who do not intrude, and 
to those who, while not stupid, often pretend they 
are, for the sake of the quiet and peace they know 
you will appreciate. Cleverness runs in families now¬ 
adays. Even the household baby is hauled out at 
deadly night hours to do his little turn, and the grand¬ 
mother of the family is clever. Ah, a rare and satis¬ 
fying person to meet is the family woman who is not 
clever, who makes no pretensions to cleverness, who 
has not prepared a paper on any of the burning ques¬ 
tions of the hour. 
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IT ia greatly to be re- 
MUSICAL READINU gretted that so few Amer- 
KOR THE CHURCH- lean organists and choir- 
UKUAN 1ST AND leaders, especially in the 

CHOIR-DIRECTOR. smaller towns and country 
places, cultivate a taste for 
the reading and study of the special literature for the 
organ and church music. It is now generally admitted 
that the day of the narrow-minded musician, who de¬ 
votes himself solely to the technical side of his art, 
is rapidly passing away. An ignorant and superficial 
organist will soon become an anomuly in an ofllce of 
such high dignity and importance, and the public will 
not permit the organ-bench to be occupied by one 
whose sole idea seems to be to display his own 
virtuosity or enhance his personal reputation. 

Nothing is more helpful in overcoming this prevalent 
egotism and narrowness than a broud and liberal 
study of the history and traditions of the art. This 
article is designed to point out that the culture of 
the "head,” as well as the “fingers," of the organist 
will greatly add to his equipment for any work that 
may be put upon him. 

While of late there have been numerous articles and 
book* published on musical subjects of all kinds for 
amateurs and nearly every class of professionals, it 
has seemed to the writer that the organist has been 
too much neglected, and he will be glad if he ia able 
to give some suggestions, in the way of musical read¬ 
ing in this special line, which can be followed up by 
the reader, as far as is practicable. 

The nearest approach to a comprehensive and au- 
tboritive history of church music is a volume entitled 
"Studies in Worship Music," by J. Spencer Curwen, 
of London. The author is prominently connected with 
the Tonic Sol-Fa movement in England (his father 
being its founder and inventor), but there is no evi¬ 
dence of any narrowness in his book. His judgment is 
unusually sane, liberal, and catholic. Every form of 
church music is discussed with judicial fairness and 
intelligent* sympathy, the treatment ranging over a 
wide field and including such diversified topics as the 
music of the Salvation Army and the music of the 
Hreek Church. 

Among other chapters of lively interest are accounts 
of the "Old Parochial Psalmody" in the Independent, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches; hints on the use 
of the organ in divine service; directions for training 
a congregation in singing; a discussion of chanting, 
etc. Modern organists will especially enjoy his vivid 
descriptions of the musical services at noted London 
churches, such as St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and 
The Temple Church, while, at the same time, the au¬ 
thor gives most valuable impressions of Moody and 
Sankey hymns and tunes, German Protestant Church 
music, Sunday-school music, etc. The work has been 
strongly indorsed by competent critics, and can be 
heartily commended to the profession. 

Works on the musie of the English Church are 
humerous and excellent, though we fear they are little 
known, outside a small circle. A standard treatise in 
this line is "English Church Composers,” by W. A. 
Barrett, which portrays the lives of great English 
organists and writers of church music from the early 
day* of Thomas Tallis down to John Goss in our own 
time. It includes many personal details about the 
lives and works of such men of musical genius as 
Richard Fanrant, Orlando Gibbons. Henry Purcell, 
William Boyce, Jackson of Exeter, Thomas Attwoodj 
a R Wesley, Henry smart, and many others. The au¬ 


thor, being the vicar-choral of St. Paul s Cathedral in 
London, enjoyed unusual opportunities for research 
in this line, and his information can therefore be safely 
accepted as accurate and full. 

A more recent treatise is “Anglican Service Music,” 
by Atherton Knowles, published in London four years 
ago. Some of the more notable composers are noticed 
in a volume entitled "The Romance of Psalter and 
Hymnal,” by R. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards. Here 
may be found life-like and glowing sketches of H. J. 
Gauntlett, Henry Smart, E. J. Hopkins, J. B. Dykes, 
W. H. Monk, John Stainer, Arthur Sullivan, and 
Joseph Barnby, about some of whom it would be dif¬ 
ficult to find information anywhere else. Several in¬ 
dividual biographies of celebrated English organists 
have also been issued. 

Some of the best known of these are “Life and 
Works of Henry Smart" (with critical comment), by 
Dr. William Spark, of Leeds. Mr. Smart, in addi¬ 
tion to his church compositions, was also known as 
an admirable glee and song composer, and his book 
is full of his vigorous and striking personality. 

Better known in this country are the melodious 
tunes of Dr. John Bacchus Dykes, of Durham, and 
his attractive and refined character has been well 
brought out in his “Life and Letters,” which tells the 
story of his earnest labors as a churchman, unfortu¬ 
nately clouded in his latter days by ecclesiastical dif¬ 
ferences and strife. The accounts of the origin and 
composition of many of his most famous tunes are 
roost interesting. Another English churchman whose 
name is not so familiar in this country is Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley, who died several years ago. His biography, 
recently issued, shows how much he did for the ad¬ 
vancement of the cause of music in the church of 
England, devoting, as he did, his life and large private 
means to this object. 

Comparatively few American organists, we think, 
are aware that there are several works on music of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. Among 
these must be mentioned the biography of Dr. John 
Ireland Tucker, of Troy, N. Y., who did a pioneer 
work in raising the standard of the musical portion 
of the Episcopal Church during his generation. His 
life comprises a sketch of the rise and progress of 
church music in America. 

Of a somewhat similar character is the “Life of 
Edward Hodges ” by his daughter, Faustina Hodges, 
who was of English birth and training, but for a period 
of twenty years (1839-59) occupied the important post 
of organist and director of Trinity Church, New York. 
The volume possesses a special significance for its 
picture of the state of musical culture in the me- 
tropohs fifty years ago. Other works having his¬ 
torical value as marking the development of music 
at vanous penods in our own land are “Music as it 

of T^tvV\ the T N ‘ ^ C ° mWa11 ’ the ™*or 
of Tnnity Church in Fairfield, Conn. This was pub- 
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peal to Christian Worshipers on behalf of a NVl 
Duty,” issued in 1856, is typical of his views.* a fj* 4 
still occasionally found in old booksellers’ catal ### * 
1 is "Our Church Music: a Book for Pastors and P* 
pie,” by Richard Storrs Willis, composer of the writ 
known tune set to the words: “It came upon the M l 
night Clear.” ** 

Half a century ago, Mr*. Willis was a prominent 
figure in musical circles, and he is still living at a 
advanced age in Detroit. His book is, however, large), 
unknown, though possessing genuine merit A treati* 
which should not be omitted in this mention is 
“Hymns and Choirs, or the Matter and Manner of the 
Service of Song in the House of the Lord,” by Austin 
Phelps and Edward A. Park, professors at Andover 
Seminary, and Daniel L. Furber, Pastor at Neivtoa 
This was published in Andover in 1860. 

In a subsequent article mention will be made of 
“Toned Church Music in America,” Hood’s “History 
of Music in New England,” and other works on the 
music of different countries. It is also purposed to 
give a list of practical works on the organ, choir-train¬ 
ing, and congregational singing— Frank B. Barling. 


THE PLAYING OF 
HYMNS. 

1. Interludes. 


Organists who possess a 
fair amount of ability in im¬ 
provising have no trouble in 
playing interludes between 
the stanzas of the hymns. 
Those who can improvise only a very little, or per¬ 
haps not at all, dread the interludes more than any 
part of the service. If one cannot improvise at all, 
the best thing to do is to repeat the last line of each 
tune as an interlude for a few Sundays. Then vary 
the harmony or melody a little, preserving the general 
form of the last line as a guide. 

After one has acquired confidence in this manner of 
playing interludes one can vary with melody and har¬ 
mony successfully and play attractive interludes which 
are founded on the last line of the tune. 

Federal Street. 





Same, with Melody and Harmony Varied- 
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Another good plan is to procure a blank book- ^ 
for music, and jot down fragments of music l^ oU | 
eight bars in length) which are complete in themsern 
and appropriate for interludes. These will be fb°* 
in piano compositions, songs, anthems, etc. Each p* 
of pages can be reserved for a single key, and w 
hymn is announced the organist can open the m ^ 
lude book to the pages containing interludes in 
key of the tune. 

If one has studied harmony many of the ex 
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which one has written to figured bass make good in¬ 
terludes which can be arranged in the interlude book, 
some of the more attractive ones being transposed 
“o two or three other keys. The exercises in Emery's 
••Elements of Harmony” make excellent interludes. 

2. How to Commence each Stanza. 

There arc various ways of commencing the stanzas 
of a hymn in use by different organists. Some organ¬ 
ists hold the first chord a count or two longer than 
its allotted value to give the congregation time to get 
started before the second chord. Some others play the 
first chord as a slow arpeggio from lowest to highest 
note with the expectation that the congregation wiH 
all have commenced by the time the highest note is 
reached. 

Comment on either of these methods seems unneces¬ 
sary. It is much better to make a short pause or rest 
at the end of the tune, expecting the congregation to 
start all together and with you as you play the first 
chord a tempo; or the first note of the melody can 
be played as a “leading note” two counts before the 
chord (to which it should be tied), the congregation 
beginning with the chord. 

The object of the latter method is similar to that 
which causes a conductor to give a short up beat just 
before the real first beat with which the chorus com¬ 
mence, and also enables the organist to lead the con¬ 
gregation in his idea of singing some stanzas louder 
or softer than others according to tire sentiment of 
the stanza. 

3. A Few Dont’s. 

Don't announce every tune on the same combina¬ 
tion. Variety pleases any congregation, and will 
gratify yourself. 

Don't end the stanzas in strict time. Retard the 
measure before the last a very little, and, in the last 
stanza, retard the last three or four measures. Hold 
the last chord of the tune a trifle longer than its real 
value. 

Don’t hold the pedal longer than the rest of the 
chord at the end of a stanza, if you have a loud com¬ 
bination. This is not objectionable with soft combina¬ 
tions, but is unmusical with a loud combination. 

Don’t play the bass of the hymn with the left foot 
only, keeping the right foot on the swell pedal. Use 
both feet and play legato except when the phrasing 
calls for a break. 

Dont use fuU organ for the last stanza if the sub¬ 
ject of the stanza is “peace,” “rest,” or “the stillness 

of night.” 

Don t change the harmony of any part of the tune 
unless the congregation are singing in unison. It is 
liard for the basses to sing F while you play F sharp. 

Don t make your interludes longer than the tune 
itself. The congregation prefer to sit as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

I^on t attempt to use a L. M. tune for a C. M. hymn, 
when you have to select a different tune from that 
printed. This advice seems superfluous, but careless¬ 
ness is not uncommon. 

Don t modulate so far from the original key, in an 
•nterlude, that you cannot get back at once. If you 
'ft 5tran ded in a strange key, play a chromatic scale 

own to the key-note of the original key, ending with 
a cadence. This is very amateurish, but it is less 

ensive than ending in G-flat and starting the con¬ 
gregation in F. 

^Don t end the hymn abruptly after the last stanza. 
^ reminds one of a hand-organ when some one throws 
on Ilf ° U ^ w ' ni ^ 0 "’- Either make a diminuendo 

tew bi Ck ° rd ky reducing the organ, or play a 
tii, ar3 ’. 8 ‘ m ‘* ar bo an interlude, while the congrega- 
are sitting and depositing their books in the racks. 

. a attempt to play six stanzas when there are 
j Ve * n bhe book; in other words, always keep 

Wlts abon t you.— Everett E. Truette. 

* * * 

DRG i v One of the questions which 

1‘RACri " PIANO comes up for periodical dis- 
**** cussion is the question of 

whether organ and piano 
■ee may be carried on concurrently with benefit 
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in the case of either instrument. So far, at any rate, 
as regards the organist's practice of the piano, one 
would have thought that the question had long ago 
been settled. The better an organist plays the piano, 
the better certainly will be his organ-playing; indeed 
it may be laid down as a general rule that, unless a 
man has a fair amount of execution on the piano, he 
will never play the organ at all. 

There is, besides, a great saving in various ways in 
doing one’s manual practice at the piano, and where 
pedals can be attached to that instrument there is an 
imm ense additional gain. Dr. Peace gives—or used to 
S ‘ ve —many of his organ-lessons on a pedalier in his 
house, and does a great deal of his own practice on 
it besides. 

On the other hand, the study of the organ cannot 
fail to he of benefit to the pianist, who always seems 
to lack something when he has no extended acquain¬ 
tance with the keyboard of an instrument supplied 
by wind. Many noted pianists have set the example 
in that way. The late Sir Charles Halle, for instance, 
studied the organ with Rinck, and, in fact, he played 
Mendelssohn’s first organ sonata on one occasion at a 
public concert. Schumann, it may be remembered, ad¬ 
vises his students to “neglect no opportunity of prac¬ 
ticing on the organ.” “There is no instrument,” he 
adds, “which inflicts such prompt chastisement on 
offensive and defective composition or execution.” 
And that is true. A study of the organ will reveal 
the ugliness of a bad touch undoubtedly; but dignity, 
certainty, and cantabile must inevitably follow its 
judicious use .—Musical Opinion. 


Mr.’ Henry M. Dunham 
MIXTURES. gave an organ-recital at 

Shawmut Church, Boston, 
on March 8th. The principal works played were 
“Fugue in B-niinor,” by Bach, and the, “Pontifical 
Sonata” of Lemmens. A very large audience was 
present. 

t * » 

Mr. Clarence Eddy gave three organ-concerts in San 
Francisco the latter part of February, one in Temple 
Emanu-El and two in Grace Church on the fine 
memorial organ. 

• * * 

A church choir consists of one accomplished mu¬ 
sician and a lot of other folks' who are densely igno¬ 
rant of music. The accomplished one is the person 
you are talking with .—The Magic Flute. 

* * * 

A lecture on “The Development of Church Music” 
was given by Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield at the I irst 
Presbyterian Church, New York, the last of February. 
The lecture was illustrated by the choir of the church 
under the direction of Mr. William C. Carl. 


In these days of hydraulic blowers and gas-engines 
e organist is apt to forget that the human blower 
zards himself as being quite as important, if not a 
>re important, factor in the musical portion of the 
urch service than the organist himself. The follow- 
r true story may serve to recall to the organ-player 
is fact. Amid the manifold distracting cares of a 
rvest thanksgiving-service, the vicar's wife, who was 
-siding at the organ, forgot for a few moments that 
B time had come for the “Venite.” During the short 
d uncomfortable pause which ensued, the old blind 
iwer crept round the side of the organ, and in a 
usper which could have been readily heard at the 
•st door, thus delivered himself: “Missus, there s 
methin' agone wrong with the orghin. Pm a-blowin 
it, but I can’t git no sound out”— Musical Aeir*. 

* * * 

A certain priest who had ordered a new organ for his 
arch devised several original methods of moving his 
rinhinners to be generous toward the organ fund, 


and bellows were essential parts of the instrument; 
but here are his remarks to his congregation: “I have 
received a letter from Mr. Jardine, who is building our 
new organ, and I suppose you all would like to know 
what he says. Well, Mr. Jardine writes that he will 
put an Open Die-ap-i-son and a Stopped Die-ap-i-son 
in the great organ. These are fine stops; but he 
further writes that in the stcill-box he will put a 
bourbon." 


Mu. CarlLocher writes: 
COMBINATIONS “The organist must first 

OF STOPS. make himself acquainted 

with the 8-foot tone on his 
organ, which is the basis of all stops. A well-con¬ 
sidered, appropriate, choice of stops, suitable to the 
•character of the voluntary and hymn, and a noble 
simplicity, free from all exaggeration, arc the chief 
qualifications for the performance of a dignified 
church service. An important requisite for fine organ 
playing is a careful choice of the number and com¬ 
bination of stops proportionate to the size and acous¬ 
tic properties of the building, and in keeping with 
the sacredness of the place. Combination pedals, by 
means of which the organist can draw three, four, or 
more stops at once without further reflection, make 
matters easier for the beginner and even, perhaps, 
tend to make him indolent Hints for combinations 
can naturally only be given und received on a brood 
basis, as every church, every organ, and every work 
of art has peculiarities of its own resulting from dif¬ 
ferent causes.” 

Music Director R. Low, organist at Bale, writes 
me: “In the church of St Elizabeth I can combine 
much that is beautifully effective, while in the Mun¬ 
ster the same combinations give a totally different 
result Every organ requires studying, and, although 
certain rules for the use of stops must always remain 
law, still the minor details cannot be specified; and, 
let a number of stops appear ever so heterogeneous at 
the first glance, they will, under certain acoustic con¬ 
ditions, combine well.” 

Otto Diene!, the celebrated Berlin organist, writes: 
“According to the tone-character of the organ stops, 
the following combinations can be formed: (1) di¬ 
apason character, (2) flute character, (3) string char¬ 
acter, (4) reed character, (5) for ff character, as 
produced by mixtures. In choosing stops one must 
remember that the 4-foot, 2-foot, 2 Vpfoot, and mixt¬ 
ure stops only strengthen the small number of har¬ 
monics of the 8-foot foundation tone, and that the 
16-foot manual stops only assist the combinational 
tone which is composed of two sound-waves of the 
8-foot toue. It therefore follows that the foundation 
tone must be represented before all others, and that 
the remaining voices only be employed to give a color- 

• _ ft 

mg- 

To combine 8-foot and 4-foot stops the former 
should be somewhat heavier than the latter, and to 
combine 16-foot and 8-foot stops the latter should be 
heavier. With 16-foot and 4-foot stops each should 
be of about the same degree of loudness. 

Next, a succession of fourths in the same manner. 

Next, a succession of thirds in the same manner. 

Next, a succession of sixths in the same manner. 

Next, a succession of octaves. 

Next, these exercises should be repeated in all the 
keys with the toe. 

Next, these exercises should- lie repeated in the key 
of C, using first the toe and then the heel upon- the 
same note, striking it twice, as C [toe], C [heel], in 
order to give freedom to the motion of the ankle- 
joint without depressing the knee, or causing any 
motion of the torso, or upper part of the body. 

Having thus located the position of each key with 
the proper motion of the ankle-joint, it will be an 
excellent practice to take a hymn-book and play 
through the bass parts alone with both feet, using 
the heel when required, until the relative position of 
each key of the clavier is firmly fixed in the mind. 

The student will now be prepared to take up 
progressive studies in pedal playing, which should be 
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marked with all the indication* for the u*e of all the 
movement * of the feet . — lloratio Clarke. 


J. L. C. — 1. 1* there any 
QUESTIONS AND magazine which publishes 

ANSWERS. very simple prelude# and 

poetlude* which can be 
played on a # 10*11 reed-organ. 

An#.: We do not know of any periodical which 
would answer your purpose. 

2. 1 'lease give me the name* of several collection# of 
piece# for the reed-organ. 

Aim.: “Cabinet Organ Treaaury,” by J. W. Elliot 
(Ditaon), published in four volumes. "One Hundred 
and Ten Select l'iece# for Cabinet Organ” (in eight 
books), by Hill and Trowbridge (Ditaon). “Cla*#ic 
and Modern Gem# for the Keed-Organ” (Presser). 

A Student—1. Can you give a general rule about 
phrasing in hymns! 

Am*.: See articles on hymn playing in February, 
March, and April numbers of Tub Etude. 

2. Also, if hymns are played on the piano, how 
should the pedal be used! 

An*.: Use the pedal with each chord, changing just 
a# each chord is struck. 

3. Should an organist hold one part longer than 
another at the end of a hymn? 

Ans.t The habit of holding the pedal longer than 
the hand# at the end of a hymn or any other composi¬ 
tion is not objectionable when the ending Is very soft, 
but becomes objectionable as a louder comhiiwliun is 
selected, and with alt forte or fortissimo combination# 
is very disagreeable. 

A. The church committee refuse to allow me to prac¬ 
tice any more on the organ in the church. What will 
be the best daily practice for me until I secure an¬ 
other organ! 

J#*.: Kullak'# “finger Exercise#,” mentioned in the 
March number, and a general study of scales and 
arpeggio* will be the most beneficial piano practice 
during the break in your organ practice. 

i. Would I derive any benefit in having pedals 
placed under my own piano to enable me to keep up 
my pedal practice! Could I make the pedals my self 
and use a piano chair to sit on! 

A as.: A pedal piano would assist you a great deal, 
but a set of dummy pedals played from a piano-chair 
would be of no use to you. 


M. T. N. A. 


Tbs time is drawing near when the thoughts and 
paths of the musicians of America will be directed to 
Iks Moines, la., where the next meeting of the Music 
Teachers' National Association will be held in June. 
The association has had new life infused into it, and 
the future outlook for its continued usefulness is 
bright, indeed. “All professional musicians of the 
conntry are eligible to membership in the M. T. 
V. A.,’’ the Messenger, the official organ, says, “and 
all branches of the profession are represented, and any 
person who makes his living by following any branch 
of music is an eligible person and is requested to join 
the association.” 

The membership fee is 92 for the first year and $1 
a year thereafter if paid each year. Those desiring in¬ 
formation should writ* to the secretary, Philip Werth- 
ner. Walnut Hill* Musie School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is to be hoped that the attendance will be good 
at the forthcoming meeting. The sessions will be held 
in the Auditorium, which has a seating capacity of 
more than 2300. The citizens of Des Moines, through 
the Commercial Exchange, have raised the funds neces¬ 
sary to employ a good orchestra. The meeting will un¬ 
doubtedly be successful numerically, a* well as finan¬ 
cially and artistically. 



Vocal students, as a rule, 
THE PASSING OF are too literal. They look 
LITERALISM. upon their teachers or upon 

artists as demigods, accept¬ 
ing everything they say as gospel or following every 
example implicitly, disregarding entirely differences in 
physique, temperament, or environment, which should 
at least qualify such inlluences. In these days of ad¬ 
vanced thought and intelligent research, those who 
accept literally are in constant trouble; existing facts 
and underlying principles appear frequently irretriev¬ 
ably mixed. There is nothing more commendable than 
loyalty; there is nothing more pitiful than the fre¬ 
quent exhibitions we have on the part of students of 
loyalty to false models or to teachers with unsafe 
methods. We find ourselves in the peculiar position 
of upholding a striking paradox: To succeed well in 
singing one should begin young; to succeed well in 
singing the young person should be mature. Iu effect, 
this paradox gives to the world its most noted sing¬ 
ers. The young person with the mature mind does 
some thinking for himself; he takes into account 
the fact that his teacher and himself are two entirely 
different personalities; he recognizes the invaluable 
tmth that in singing the office of the teacher is only 
to suggest. Teachers too rarely recognize this truism, 
and make too many literal demands of their students. 
They give them a series of exercises and say: “Place 
the tone thus and so, sing it so many times on such 
and such vowels, or so many minutes and half-hours 
on such and such a study; bathe thus and so; eat 
thus and so; breathe as I do, thus; sing as I do, so,” 
and then, in their pieces, they mark their breathing- 
places, the notes that should be accented, where the 
crescendos and decrescendos should appear, beautiful 
curved lines for the portamentos, make varicqis im¬ 
provements upon the composer's idea by retards and 
accelerandos, holds, etc. When a composition thus 
embellished falls into your hands, you arrive at once 
at conclusions either that the pupil is irresponsible 
and unretlective, and incapable of gaining, by the 
process of reasoning, at the right manner of revealing 
the idea contained in the text, or, if not that, the 
teacher thinks him so, or that the pupil may be suf¬ 
ficiently strong in these points, but the teacher is 
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to a correct appreciation of the composer’s thor 
With all deference to the vocal profession, perha] 
not infrequently occurs that both teacher and j 
are working at a disadvantage; but I am glad to 
that of late evidences are accumulating with gratif 
rapidity that the old and false idea of literalisi 
vocal instruction is passing away. The fact that 
times seven are twenty-eight is taught as a prin 
“ 0Ur ear 'y “l^ol-days; we do not teach our 
dren that four times seven cards are twenty-, 
cards; we stop with the truth, leaving them to' a 
It where ,t is necessary in their future dealings 
the world. I once heard a very eminent teach, 
smging say that he had two grades of pupils: 
for whom he marked upon their music everything 
was to be done; they remained with him one qua 
rhe other grade for whom he rarely put pencil t. 
paper: they never finished a composition, but retu 

L to fiTr \° f fr0m f ° Ur l ° 311 ma 

ng to find how the work which they had been c 

ZfSE™ Us influence tqjon 

EL, J t **f er * n 8S**t*d. he taught princi 
for the pupil to apply them. Lea 

ly “hiT St CreSCend0 here/ " he led the I 

by ““'creation that he would dJ 


himself if he did not crescendo there, because the 
thought and the word and the treatment combined to 
demand it, and the thing was ill and feeble if the 
pupil did not respond to those demands. If the teacher 
failed, after repeated attempts, to rouse the pupil to 
the importance of such climaxes, he recognized the case 
as hopeless, resorted to the lead-pencil, and employed 
the few remaining lessons of the quarter in embellish¬ 
ing, as far as possible, the repertory in hand, thus 
closing the incident. The moral is that pupils should 
think for themselves. Do not expect a teacher to study 
your personal needs or to more than casually acquaint 
himself with your vocal work beyond its effect upon 
his suggestions. Nothing can be more silly than that, 
because Madam A. took a glass of claret before sing¬ 
ing and Madam B. a glass of stout before singing, 
the pupil should argue that if one was good for Madam 
A. and the other for Madam B., she should take both 
a glass of claret and a glass of stout. That is prac¬ 
tically what these people who are giving us so much 
advice in the newspapers at one dollar a line are ac¬ 
complishing. If the young American students should 
eat and wear and drink and do, for the sake of the 
voice, all the things that have been recommended by 
artists in the daily papers in the last few months, our 
race of singers who promise so well would shortly 
become extinct. Be reasonable, be loyal to yourself, 
and literal only so far as your experience has taught 
you that it is for your interest to be so. 


Is THE glamour gone from 
A FAMOUS the great names in song! 

PR1MA-DONNA. Are they to be flouted at 

with skeptical questioning’ 
—those splendid reputations of the past! “Jenny 
Lind! Ugh! I do not believe she sang any better 
than the best singers of to-day. Pasta, Grisi, Mario. 
Malibran, Rubini, Alboni, Lablacbe, and Lind—they 
were so celebrated because there were fewer singers 


in their day.” 

Wait, oh impatient one, so full of pride in the world; 
pushing and striving and machine-making! I h a ' e a 
tiny vase of the commonest pottery. It i3 four thou 
sand years old, and it was made upon just such » 
wheel as is used to-day and from no better ciay H *® 1 
is used in our plainest “stoneware,” yet its surf*** 
shows an iridescence that cannot be reproduced no* 
in such material. 

There are “lo3t arts.” , 

There are other arts that have made no acts* 
progress in centuries. 

The art of singing is one of these last. Just as m 
ern machinery has increased the quantity and owe 
the price of all textile fabrics, so the complexity ^ 
modem life has demanded and obtained a tremen 
supply of mediocrity in singing, and has cheapen'™ 
the art. There might still be as good teaeMrt 
Porpora, Durante, Scarlatti, Crescentini, and o ^ 
the old days like them, if there were any denian ^ 
them—by such large laws is the world goiern 
the hurrying people of to-day have no time or 
with their calm, deliberate processes. Tet by n0 
methods can great artists be made. nrlBP 

Why has there been no truly great dramatic ^ 
in the latter half of this dying century n ° ^ 
star to rise and wane within its five decud es ^^ ^ 
been the efflorescent period of the soprano hge ^ j 
a type. And why? Because that is the -I* 1 Widely- 
voices to put into condition for a career. e 
heralded successes of one widely-adverti _ ctrte jt 
are all made with that voice. Another who is 
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kjg exploited belittles all voices with the easy result 
0 { obtaining a temporary improvement of quality and 
flexibility—and with the ultimate result of snuffing 
the organ almost out of existence! The dramatic 
soprano is, of necessity, a large, warm, and complex 
organ, almost certain to be by nature imperfect, of 
uneven scale, and in need of long an.l patient training. 
The ardent temperament it is chosen to express is 
often its worst enemy at the outset. 

Should a singer come forth now who could hold 
herself throughout an opera to the high level Nilsson 
knew in only occasional moments, the world would 
believe afresh in the matchless splendors of the (liras 
who marched in stateliest procession across the lyric 
stage of other days,—a procession led by some strange, 
passionate, forgotten woman like Consuelo, and with 
Jenny Lind for its latest figure. Phenomenal vocalists 
there have been since, but they are not great. Neither 
in soul nor voice was it given to the first of them to 
be great. 

For many years the soft, mysterious radiance about 
the name of Marietta I'iccolomini, in Iter dignified and 
gentle retirement on the cypress-gloomed slope of 
Florence's Poggio Imperiale, has been a hindrance to 
any real estimate of her value in the arena of vocal 
art—an arena she traversed rather as a meteor than 
illumined as a great star. 

Vet now that she is gone from earth it may seem 
to us that her shadowy presence in the theater en¬ 
titled her to a place among that sombre-robed throng 
of Modems, Normas, Lucrezias, and Leonoras—or at 
least among the Violettas, Aminas, and Rosinas. 

A lovely donnina of an ancient and splendid lineage, 
she first won her public by her beauty and by her 
grace of bearing, and then made herself adored by the 
magnetic quality of her voice and by the lofty purity 
of her singing. Temperament of the finest she must 
have possessed, together with a sweet ductility of dis¬ 
position that enabled her to succeed in a great range 
of parts. 


The grand old Piccolomini palace, in the curious, 
shell-shaped public square of Siena was her home, aud 
its stateliness is an imposing testimony to the great¬ 
ness of the family that gave to Italy one pope, Pius 
11, and several cardinals. Two of these lutter wrote 
wisely of music and of its moral effects in the scheme 
of higher education; so it is not unlikely that the 
young Marietta was the reflowering upon the family- 
tree of those sixteenth-century princes who loved and 
studied the art of music. Small of figure and very 
young, but from childhood the pupil of a noted prima- 
donna, she first essayed the role of Lucrczia Borgia at 
the aristocratic Teatro della Pergola of Florence, 
and when she declaimed: “Dan Alfonso, mio quarto 
nunritol ' (“Don Alfonso, my fourth husband!”) of 


people, but it was merriment of pure amusement < 
Hie moment, and not derison, for the new singer ha 
aireadv impressed the audience by her sincerit; 
-ater, in the death-scene, she sang the music wit 
such breadth and expression that Iter triumph wa 
complete. 

In London she first sang in “La Traviata,” creatin 
ere the part of Violetta, and it is curious to rea 
«w the opera was scored by the critics — those ow! 
® | e Athenaeum and other owleries. To Dumas fL 
“ to t * le brilliant young diva was all the glory < 
* succesa asenbed, for the opera was a great populs 
Verdi! He managed to survive th 
si ure, and where now are the critics of the woi 
Oerfuf “Swan of Busseto?” 

tj ^* e . l > ' cc °l° m ini, after three years of constat 
| n London, and scarcely less refulgent ont 
ff'e'rta'” ' or ' c ’ Pa™, and other capitals, le 

fv - “ e an, l almost immediately gave to charith 
p ro ' of the million lire she had earned upon i 
feresii 11 t * me * 1Cr '' fc was — ljut will be more ii 

^rent'lri ° nC s P ea l £ °f her who does so in 

“Jan- ■» 0rer> i‘ ne Journal, La Nazione, signing himse 
' u °' H e says: 

^ s * le left the stage in the splendor of her fam 
apogee of her fortune and her popular 
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lor thirty years she lived in Florence with the gen¬ 
tleman to whom she was united in marriage. She 
seldom sang, and only when greatly urged, and then in 
her own house and before only intimate friends. Her 
singing (we heard it for the last time ten or twelve 
years since) delighted and elevated the hearer by its 
expressiveness. She avoided any illusion to her ar¬ 
tistic career; one would almost have thought she 
repented having merited so many triumphs. She was 
a model as wife, as mother, as gentlewoman. She 
left a name—a great name—in the history of art. In 
the books which speak of our golden years of music 
her name often occurs. She is dead—in the silence and 
solitude that she desired should shield her. She ap¬ 
peared and disappeared in the firmament of art like a 
wandering meteor. But at one time she gave to art 
all her soul.” 

There should be more such high-born ones (titles do 
not matter) to give themselves to Music with conse¬ 
cration, and to its study with zeal and patience. And 
for those who would so give themselves to song there 
are still some things to be acquired best in Italy, and 
many things most readily acquired there. It is there 
that one finds the devotion to the traditions of singing 
as expounded by the greatest masters in Song’s golden 
age. It is there that the feverish American finds a sim¬ 
pler life and learns to let all things feed his artistic 
nature. It is not implied that he must rest content 
with the music of Italy, but the exclusive use of that 
music is an imperatively necessary phase of his educa¬ 
tion. The musical editor of a great American journal, 
in stipulating with the writer for some letters from 
Italy, said: “But, remember, Mr. W., I do not believe 
in students’ going to Italy to study the ‘Trovatore,’ 
‘Traviata,’ ‘La Favorita,’ and other Italian operas.” 
The letters were never written, because the correspond¬ 
ence was dropped then and there. Had it been con¬ 
tinued it would have been something like this: “I can 
not undertake to send you the proposed letters because 
you bar, at the outset, the way to any expression of 
my faith in the future of the true art of song, for 1 
do most emphatically believe in the students’ going to 
Italy on purpose to learn such works, exactly as 1 
believe in his daily doing of scales and arpeggios and 
vocalizes.” 

The art of singing is not lost, but haste is upon the 
spirit of the age, and the cries of “lo! here and lo! 
there” arc confusing to many who would learn. Once 
all the great singers were trained in Italy. She should 
still be the world’s school. There is the climate— 
there the language—there the stiller life—and there 
the nobler traditions. Possibly there are here and 
elsewhere as earnest and capable teachers. There 
should be—for the help of those who cannot journey 
abroad. But lessons are only one factor in the prob¬ 
lem of artist-making .—Francis Walker. 


’ERSISTENCY OF 
•URPOSE AS A 
ONE ART. “ART IS 
■ONG.” 

oth himself and pupil. 


“Nature makes no leaps,” 
and it is safe to say that the 
teacher who asserts that he 
possesses a rapid method of 
rightly imparting a mode of 
artistic study is deluding 

__ Given temperament and voice, 

ere still remains the same old road to tread through 
ars of plodding, with earnest intent, toward the goal 

perfection. n 

“The most difficult art known to art, is to teach art. 
There is “the right way, and—the other way to 
udv in every branch of education, and persistency of 
rpose is sure to prove a prime factor in the ultimate 
rtinction in art which the healthful-minded student 
r h tly craves. To avert the disaster attending the 
o frequently hurried and accordingly superficial 
Uning of the present day. it falls to the conse.ent.ous 
icher to adjust the pupils mind, at the outset to a 
althful attitude of expectancy as to the results o 
licent application. The late John Ruskin sajs. 
S your voice disciplined and clear, and think only 
accuracy; never of effect or expression; if you 
ve any soul worth expressing, it will show itself in 


At this time when so frequent mention is made of 
the great singers who, by their marvelous vocal feats 
first called attention to “the art of singing upon the 
breath,” it seems pertinent, by way of encouraging the 
young and ambitious vocal students, to make frequent 
allusion to the advancement iu the art of singing from 
the time of Niecolo Porpora, who is recorded as the 
greatest singing-master that ever lived. Born in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century (1680) in Naples, 
Porpora devoted his life from a very early age to 
musical training, and his compositions were operas, 
cantatas, and solfeggi, which latter were written espe¬ 
cially for flexibility of the vocal organs. His two great 
pupils, Farinelli and Cafarelli, were phenomenal ex¬ 
ponents of his method, and the innate capacity pos¬ 
sessed by him of imposing his own will on others 
amounted to a form of genius, and must have been 
overpowering when he successfully influenced C'afa- 
relli to study for five years one page of exercises, and 
at the end of that time he said to his pupil: “You may 
go, you are now the greatest singer in Europe.” 

While there must have remained much more to learn 
which that sheet of exercises could not teach him, 
still, no mechanical difficulty then stood between 
Cafarelli and acquisition of greatness. The technical 
art was perfect. We read that to Farinelli was due 
the discovery of breath-control. “So marvelous was 
his command of breath that he, at one time, vied with 
a trumpet-player, excelling his instrument by holding 
and swelling a note of extraordinary length, purity, 
and volume. Although the virtuoso performed in a 
wonderful manner, Farinelli excelled him in the dura¬ 
tion, brilliance, and gradual crescendo and diminuendo 
of the note, and at the same time he carried the en¬ 
thusiasm of the people to the highest pitch by tiie 
novelty and spontaneity of the shakes and difficult 
variations which he introduced in an aria. In 1727 
Farinelli, meeting the famous Bcrnocchi—the ‘king of 
singers,’ with whom he sang a grand duo—poured 
forth all the beauties of his voice and style without 
reserve, wliich were rewarded by the most tumultuous 
applause. Nothing daunted, Bernacchi replied with 
the same air, repeating every trill, roulade, and ca¬ 
denza wliich Farinelli had sung. The latter,' owning 
his defeat, entreated his conqueror to give him some 
instruction, which Bernacchi willingly consented to 
bestow, and thus was perfected the talent of the moBt 
remarkable singer, perhaps, who has ever lived.” 
Other stories are told of this great artist which seem 
almost to partake of the superhuman. “He sang with 
such brilliancy and rapidity of execution that it was 
difficult for the violins of those days to accompany 
him. And, again, he exerted enthusiastic admiration 
among the dilettanti, which culminated in the famous 
ejaculation of a lady in one of the boxes: ‘One God 
and one Farinelli'!” Crescentini, l’acchiarotti, Vel- 
luti, and other famous singers each furnish a record 
that has never, and may not ever be, equaled, and 
while a narration of their greatness may seem of little 
interest at the present day, still it can but excite a 
degree of stimulating interest in the enthusiastic stu¬ 
dent, or, at least, serve the purpose of illustrating the 
value of persistency of purpose in the pursuit of the 
art of singing. 

There are many beautiful voices accompanied by 
fine musical temperaments which never rise above 
mediocrity, and who vanish after brief and fitful ca¬ 
reers. This is largely due to the quick-result system 
(or, better, lack of system) of the present-day student 
(!) in singing, and we may add, in ail sincerity, that, 
if we would again witness the return of true art in 
singing, we must do all in our power to hasten the 
return of a day very like that recorded, when lived the 
great artists, since whose time, vocal art, with few- 
notable exceptions, has lapsed into a state of sad 
decadence. 

Too much cannot be said on this vital subject, al¬ 
ways keeping in view the hope that the seeds of hiyh 
ambition and persistency of purpose may fail, here and 
there, into good ground, and yet bear fruit which shall 
auger a new birth of the true art of singing. 

George Eliot once said; “1 think Live and Teach' 
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shot!M be a proverb as well a* ‘Live an«l Learn.' ” In¬ 
deed, "persistency of purpose" U ol e«|Ual value to both 
teacher aud pupil.— Madam Henrietta Beebe. 

• • • 

TllE vocal student should 
LISTEN AND listen to the best sinners lie 

LEARN. II. can get to hear. In vocal 

study more ia gained by 
thinkiug constantly ol the right thing, or the right 
way ol doing, than by considering the wrong thing or 
the wrong way merely to know what to avoid. So in 
listening to singing it pays best to listen to line singers, 
lhe vih-uI student who pays $2.Ut) lor the privilege ol 
standing three hours to hear Madam Sembrich makes 
an investment ol money and strength lor which she 
grts ample return in pleasure and instruction; whereas 
one-hull ol the sum expended (or a comfortable seat 
to hear some singers who are more or less prominent 
in opera and concert would tie wasted, so far as aiding 
the student to a knowledge of "what to do and how to 
do it,” in singing, is concerned. 

There are comparatively few great singers—singers 
with line voices who are technically masters of their 
instrument, and at the same time musicianly and soul¬ 
ful in their interpretations. No student should be¬ 
grudge paying a good round sum for the privilege of 
listening to a fine artist. To hear one sing one number 
ia often worth much more than a studio lesson. Many 
students have poor opportunities for hearing great 
artists. It is sometimes worth while for such to make 
extraordinary efforts to get to hear a singer of the 
highest class. A vocal student was only able to hear 
Christine Nilsson by saving hard-earned dollars, work¬ 
ing all night, traveling by train until noon, attending 
an evening concert, traveling home at night after the 
performance, and working all the next day, with but 
a few hours' sleep intervening. Yet this student felt 
well rewarded on hearing Nilsson's voice ol crystalline 
purity and silvery resonance floating high above the 
tones of live bundled chorus-singers and the Thomas 
orchestra in the "Intlammatus" from Rossini's “Stabat 
Mater.” That night the student's ideal was uplifted. 
There came a realization, as never la-fore, of what was 
possible for the human voice in the way of silvery 
purity and carrying power, so that never more could 
there be full satisfaction with singing leas beautiful 
and artistic. We cannot rise above our ideals. Hence 
the desirability of listening to the best available 
models. 

Not all artist* coming to America with a European 
reputation are to be accepted without question by 
our voeal students. Alva re* has sung here recently. 
He is a first tenor of the Paris grand opera. Yet in 
some respects his singing was faulty. In forte pas¬ 
sages his tone-production varied almost with each 
vowel used. He appeared to know nothing of that 
beautiful legato which is the result of the equalization 
of the vowel*. Variation from good, or musical, tone- 
quality to bad quality simply in consequence of a 
change of vowel is not artistic variation of tone-color. 
HU production on high tones was often forced, so 
that on singing a sustained passage at middle pitch, 
after a series of loud high tones, he was unable to 
bold his tone to pitch, often flatting whole phrases. 

Evidently the voeal student must discriminate 
among so called “great” singers. He esnnot afford to 
depend entirely upon a European or metropolitan 
reputation as a guarantee that a vocalist sings well. 
As a matter of fact, much singiog that passes for good 
work with audiences in European centres is not ac¬ 
cepted by cultured American audiences. There are 
teachers of singing in America fully the equal of any 
of those in Europe. The fact that a singer has studied 
and sung in Europe is no guarantee that he sings 
better than a singer trained in America, or even that 
he rings at all well. As to relying upon a c’airo of a 
“metropolitan reputation” the voeal student would do 
well to make inquiry a* to the genuineness of such 
claims. There are ways of manufacturing such repu¬ 
tations for use in the “Provinces.” Moreover, cultured 
audiences often disagree with culture.! professional 
newspaper critics ss to the merits of a singer's per 
formanre; and the critics sometimes disagree with 
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each other. Messrs. Philip Hale and Benjamin Woolf, 
of Boston, hailed Alvarez as a great tenor. Some of 
the New York critics decidedly differed with them. 
The critics of the Boston Herald and Journal recently 
wrote of a concert by a soprano: 

"Miss J-sings with an easy absence of apparent 

effort and wholly admirable intonation.”—Herald. 

"Miss J-’s voice seemed at times hard and un¬ 

yielding, . . . and, let us add, not rudely, but hon¬ 
estly, most of her upper notes were persistently aboev 
the true pitch.”—Journal. 

(The italics are mine.) 

It is probable that Mr. Hale did not write the above 
paragraph quoted from the Journal; but, as he has 
said, the question of true or false intonation is not 
one of opinion, but one of fact. So it is apparent that 
newspaper critics are not always to be relied upon 
for the facts as to a vocal performance. 

In order to discriminate the vocal student must have 
knowledge. Necessarily, for a time, he must depend 
upon the knowledge of others—that of his teacher, for 
instance, in deciding whom to listen to. Notwith¬ 
standing what has been said about professional critics, 
he may, if he is able to read between the lines, form a 
fairly accurate judgment of the merits of a singer by 
reading the comments of several leading critics upon 
a series of performances. Then, too, if he is able to 
come at it, through verbal report, or through news¬ 
papers and magazines, he may depend upon the ver¬ 
dict of the cultured musical public, for a singer who 
does not produce beautiful tones, who fails to sing 
expressively, on the pitch, and with good style, is cer¬ 
tain, in time, to be condemned by the public of the 
musical centres, and to fail to secure return-engage- 
mrnts. 

The voeal student should not overlook the “lesser 
lights, many of whom arc singing in oratorio and 
concert in this country to-day with better tone-pro¬ 
ductions and liner artistry as singers than is exhibited 
by sonic so called grand-opera “stars.” He who sings 
with sensuous beauty of tone, expressive variations of 
accent and color, a good legato, and musicianly phras¬ 
ing is an artist, whether he have his abode in a large 
city or a country town.—/’. IV. Wodell. 


A ruined voice is usu 
attributable to either the exaggeration of the regisi 
the forcing of the voice upward, the eommunicatin 
a tlnn quality, or giving to the voice an exees 
vo ume of tone. The ambitious student often imp 
the voice by practicing too long at one time. No 
ginner in the study of voeal culture should sing n 
than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, with in 
vals of at least twenty minutes. If one is in the 
of health, as a rule, he may practice two hours ar 
half daily, but the manner of the exercise should t 
much to do with the amount of time devoted to vo 
.ration Never practice when not feeling well, or w 
aligned. In all things connected with the hin 
organ,zat,on there is a limit; i{ this * 
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effect J P T Te eViU; 6Ven the medidne wl 
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Hie strength may be mereased by daily lifting a 
* f “"7 nt 0f nvl " ht ' b “t. if one overweights 1 , 
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but the health as well. In eases where the r » 
are used beyond their proper limits, and exag^Z 
fullness is communicated to them, the agility!^ ^ 
impaired, the higher tones gradually lost, and in* t a 
illation of mucous membrane of the throat and bro 
chi ensues, resulting in bronchial affection, pulmoun 
disease, consumption, and death. Several easesjj 
this kind have come to my personal knowledge. Oat 
should remember that the voice is the most H.n^ t 
intricate, and wonderful of all musical instruments 
and, when once lost, cau never be replaced.—/ Bern 
Wheeler. 


M- H.—All female voices 
QUESTIONS AND display a lighter quality, be- 
ANSWERS. ginning either with tbe K, 

E-sharp, or G. The quality 
alone can determine whether you have a soprano or 
a inezzosoprano voice. You must not force the notes 
that you speak of at all. If taken lightly and occa¬ 
sionally for awhile, and much scale practice indulged 
in, the notes, which you speak of as weak, will 
strengthen gradually and match the notes in the mid¬ 
dle voice. 

1’. H. E.—The notation methods used commonly are 
as follotv: In America the movable “do”; that is, the 
syllabication, changes the “do” of the tonic of every 
signature. In Italy and Eranee, the “fixed do” pre¬ 
vails, the syllables always remaining identical, regard¬ 
less of the change of signature. In England the 
“Tonic Sol-Fa” prevails to quite some extent. Per¬ 
haps it can 'be said to be used more than any other 
in the public schools of England. The majority of 
teachers in America favor the use of the movable “do.” 
They feel that, while it presents some difficulties for 
young students, it insures a much more accurate and 
definite foundation for interval study than the fixed 
“do.” 

11. D. T.—I would advise you for purely technical 
study to acquaint yourself with “Bencke and Pierces 
First Book,” and “Week's E’irst Book,’ and, for ad¬ 
vanced scale work, “Giraudet’s Exercises.” If you de¬ 
sire advanced work in vocalizes, Sieber has written 
very- interesting advanced work for all voices, with and 
without the syllables. The best vocalizes out for mid¬ 
dle-voice work are Tosti’s. The best and most up-to- 
date book on vocal topics covering the theory as well 
as the practice of singing is the three volumes ol 
William Shakespeare’s, of London, published by Dit- 
son. 

Constant Reader. —Smoking moderately does not 
affect the health of some. Smoking immoderately is 
a gross violation of the laws of health. Those who 
are close students of their own physical phenomena 
can tell better than I whether they experience ill 
fccts in their voice from temperate or intemperate 
smoking, and, if they are at all self-denying in ti f ' r 
interest for their work, will govern themselves accord 

*ngiy. 

D. S.—1. If it is a boy who sings with a splendid 
bass voice it is no wonder that he becomes hoarse in 
ten or fifteen minutes. He should be allowed to 
with only the medium stress, and should so adjust hi 
vocal efforts that he is able to stop before he become 
hoarse; even at the slightest suggestion of fioarsenes- 

2. The positions for the syllables da-me-ni-po tu 
should be precisely the same as when the vowels »i* 
spoken, with the idea of making the vowel p 01 * 
Pronunciation should be fixed in the speaking ra 
before attempting to carry it into the singing 
The long sound of “i” is precisely the same as 1 
vowel “Ah.” The second sound of the diphthon^ 
adjust itself as the vowel is closing. 

O. E\ 8.—1. A boy whose voice is changing ^ 
not use it for singing at all. He should not she 
speak above a normal middle stress in conversa ^ 

2. From one to three years is required by 
fully and safely complete the change from th» 
voice to the man’s voice. -wte- 

Mrs. J. L. G.—I will take up the subject of vibw ^ 
singing in response to your letter either in pnva 
in the next issue. 
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To any of our subscribers 
SPECIAL RENEWAL desiring to renew their sub- 
OFFER FOR APRIL. seription during the present 
month, and who will send to 
us $2.80 instead of $1.50, we will not only renew their 
subscription for one full year, but will send to them, 
transportation paid, a set of Beethoven's sonatas com¬ 
plete in two volumes, in the edition which we consider 
the very best that there is published to-day. This is 
one of the best and most valuable renewal offers that 
we have ever made. 

To those who do not desire to take advantage of 
this offer, on account of expense, or having already 
the volumes mentioned, we will send a copy of “Sight- 
Reading Album,” either Volume I or Volume II, com¬ 
piled by Charles W. Landon. These are collections of 
the best classical and semiclassical compositions se¬ 
lected from all piano literature; thoroughly prepared 
for teachers’ use; fingered, annotated, etc. This latter 
offer is renewal and the book for $1.80. 


On another page will be found a number of summer 
school advertisements. We have made a special rate 
for these, and would like to receive orders for insertion 
of a card from all those who intend to do summer 
teaching, either in schools or privately. May and 
June are both very valuable months for presenting 
such notices. Last season those advertising under 
this head were fully repaid for their outlay. 


We again desire to draw the attention of those hav¬ 
ing sight-singing or harmony classes, or who need 
charts for any purpose, to the ruled chart-paper which 
we are making and have for sale. This is a sheet of 
heavy rope manila paper 31 x 45 inches in size, ruled 
on both sides with four staves, the lines an inch apart. 
The price of these sheets is 5 cents each, net, 50 cents 
a dozen; transportation additional. 

Me have also the blank paper out of which these 
charts can be made, in the same sized sheets, which 
we sell for 35 cents a dozen net. An advertisement of 
the above will be found elsewhere. 

We desire, in connection with the blank paper, to 
draw attention to the music-staff roller, an advertise¬ 
ment of which will also be found in another column. 
This is for ruling on paper the five lines of the staff 
with one stroke of the arm. The lines are about the 
same distance apart as those in the printed paper. 
Se'eral teachers for whom this paper was made espe¬ 
cially use it for making a series of charts by taking 
man y sheets of paper as they need charts, making 
the exercises, progressively arranged, and binding them 
together, or fastening them to a roller at one end, mak- 
•ng the series of charts, such as are used at the present 
t'me in Public Schools for several purposes—the teach- 
ln g of writing, for instance. 


' t: bave had our attention drawn to a little paper, 
J cb * s °f such great value that wc would like to 
drvM * be at tention of our subscribers to it. We have 
. ed to °ff el ‘ it as a premium in this connection. 
a W Clbet * rjur Times, published semimonthly, and is 
^record of the important events and discoveries of 
^•rorfd. ft gives a clear, condensed, and impartial 
llnb M the world’s leading events, describes ini¬ 
tio 0 ' nven * ; ' on8 aT >d discoveries, discusses the ques- 
an. nS k° llr > names the men in the public eye, 

inte" er! * T' er * efi ’ an< l gixes brief notes and items of 
mann^' ' n °^* er wor<bs > it presents, in a clear, simple 
. , r ' ever ything of any consequence which has hap- 

Withn ln ^ be P rev ' OU3 two weeks. It is a newspaper 

°ut any sensationalism; it has sixteen pages. We 
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will send it to anyone for a year who will send us two 
new subscriptions to our journal. 


E\ ery teacher will welcome Mr. Tapper's new book: 
"First Studies in Music Biography.” This is a book 
not merely helpful, but distinctly useful. It differs 
from the usual collective biography in that it aims to 
place the facts about composers before the pupil in a 
simple manner, and by numerous helps directs his at¬ 
tention upon important points first. Each biography 
is the result of careful study; it is direct, readable, 
and never heavy. Events in American history are 
deftly woven in; and the reader gets an historical 
picture from biographical study. The biographies are 
from three to six thousand words. A series of graded 
questions is given with each; there are tabular views, 
abundant illustrations, and a map showing each com¬ 
poser’s locality of activity and his travels. Directions 
for studying the text and for assigning it to pupils 
of various grades are found in the chapter addressed 
to the teacher. 

For foundation-study in musical history this book 
is the best obtainable. Teachers who know the superior 
value of biography over history for first study will se¬ 
cure the best results in their class-room work with this 
volume. Those who have begun to use Mr. Tapper's 
“Pictures from the Lives of the Great Composers” will 
find this new book its natural continuation. We are 
going to bring out this book in a superior manner. As 
usual, we will offer the book to advance subscribers at 
nominal rates. We will for 50 cents send the book 
post-paid if cash is sent now. Do not let this offer go 
by. 

* • • 

The technicon is an apparatus intended to 
strengthen the muscles which are brought into action 
in piano-playing; to develop a vivid connection be¬ 
tween the mind and those muscles. It is a complete 
hand-gymnasium, and is the only appliance that will 
develop, to the fullest extent, each individual muscle 
or set of muscles separately and bring the whole sys¬ 
tem under the complete and conscious control of the 
brain. 

We can thoroughly recommend the use of this in¬ 
strument to assist in producing technic in piano¬ 
playing. 

The technicon is manufactured in two sizes, called 
the “teacher’s” and the “student’s.” We can thor¬ 
oughly recommend the latter. They sell at a net price 
of $6.75 for student’s and $10.50 for teacher’s. These 
instruments, previous to the expiration of the patent, 
sold for $12.00 and $22.50, respectively. 

This instrument has been used and recommended by 
some of the greatest teachers and pianists, among 
whom we might mention Dr. William Mason, William 
H. Sherwood. Albert R. Parsons, B. Boekelmann, S. B. 
Mills, Carl Faelten, F. Zeigfield, Hugo Riemann, Ridley 
Prentice, and many others. 


E have offered many valuable premiums to our 
cribers to assist us in increasing the subscription- 
n f this magazine. We desire to thank all of our 
cribers for what they have done for us in this 
rd, and they have done not a little. We have 
e our premiums as liberal as possible, and we have 
e the journal as valuable as possible; we hope to 
inue making it more valuable from month to 

til* a• t I 

vou obtain a subscriber, there is no question but 
that person will be thoroughly satisfied. We can 
-d to give the liberal premiums that we do give, 
use we seldom lose a renewal. The following tes- 
mial is one of thousands that we receive, and will 
k more forcibly for us than anythingsve can say: 

icish to say right here how very 
that your agent induced me to subscribe to The 
de for'mv daughter. She looks forward to it every 
th and hails each number with real deHg't; sit* 
t *>wn and plays it through- ^r lhat she 


We have given, during the present month, premiums 
for a very large number of subscriptions; so you see 

that the plan is successful and growing. 

• • • 

A few of the premiums outside of musical works and 
books (a complete list of which will be found in our 
booklet “About The Etude,” which we will be pleased 
to send to anyone who will write us) are the follow¬ 
ing: 

Rolled gold ladies’ watch, for 15 subscriptions. 
Mahogany inlaid large-sized music cabinet, 14 sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Oak or mahogany lady’s desk, 16 subscriptions. 

A thoroughly-good fountain-pen, 3 subscriptions. 

We can also arrange for giving a bicycle, piano, or 
an organ, at very low rates, to any who would desire 
to work to this extent. We furnish free sample copies 
to assist you in your work. 

• • • 

We have a complete stock of music for Decoration- 
Day (Memorial Day) Services, which we will be pleased 
to send “on selection” to parties desiring the same. 

• • • 

“The Modern Student,” Volume I, which has been 
on our special offer for two months, is on the market. 
This is a volume of music of 84 pages containing study- 
pieces from grade II to about IV in a scale of X. 
Every piece has some special technical merit such as 
a trill, scale, repeated notes, staccato, etc. They are 
all attractive compositions, such as will interest and 
at the same time benefit. The plan is entirely new, and 
we predict a great usefulness for the book. The tend¬ 
ency in all musical education is toward pieces rather 
than exercises. To make the study of music a pleasure 
has been our aim in all our publications; more pupils 
have failed through discouragement than from lack of 
talent. Without the living spark of interest no progress 
is possible. There is no reason why an etude should 
be destitute of inspiration and musical thought. All 
great pianists of our day say that the pieces afford 
all the practice they require. It may be that the prin¬ 
ciples of this little volume may have a great bearing 
on the future mode of music study. We are now about 
to publish Volume II, which is a continuation of Vol¬ 
ume I. The special offer for Volume I is withdrawn 
and we now offer Volume II on special offer at 35 cents 
post-paid or will send both for 70 cents, but single 
order for Volume I will not be received except at 
regular rates. The above prices must have cash with 
order. 

• • * 

This will be the last month for our special offer for 
“Kohler's Practical Method.” Our edition is greatly 
revised, many new features being introduced. The 
original work is not disturbed in design. It is Amer¬ 
icanized and modernized. If you are a teacher you 
will always have a beginner and why not try this new 
work! It can now be had for price of paper and 
printing. Only 30 cents cash will bring to your door 
a copy of the book if ordered this month. Try a copy. 
• • * 

The new work on “Theory and Interpretation," by 
A. J. Goodrich, has had an opportunity of being tested, 
and it has stood the test well. We hear daily some 
good word from those who arc studying the work. 
All the reviews that have appeared in magazines and 
journals have been most favorable. The struggling 
music student of forty years ago had no such work. 
The only ones available were such as Marx, Logier, 
Weber, and Gevaert, which were only available in the 
original German or French, and even then were at 
best abstruse and little used in general education. 
Goodrich's work is adapted for every student It con¬ 
tains a mass of information which every earnest stu¬ 
dent will cherish. It can he studied without a teacher, 
and presupposes only a slight knowledge of harmony. 
We most heartily commend the work to our readers. 
• • • 

The Prize Essay contest is dosed. Prizes will be 
awarded during the month and essays published in the 
May or June issues. We have had a great many 
valuable essays entered, and they show marked im- 
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provement over previous year*. Our greatest diffi¬ 
culty is to choose from this embarrassment of riches. 
Three disinterested critic* read the essays carefully and 
tl* decision is reached only after the roost painstaking 
examination. 

• • • 

Oun next supplement will be a life-size portrait of 
Schubert- The number will be a Schubert number 
similar to the Schumann number of December. There 
will be numerous illustrations, and essays by Finck, 
Eicon. Veit, Van Clave, and others on the various 
phases of Schubert’s life and work. We will aim to 
make this one of the best issues ever published. 

• • • 

Drmxo the month we will issue a musical novel— 
"The First Violin,” by Fothergill. This romance is 
the leading hook of liction on music. It has been 
dramatized and acted by Richard Mansfield. Our 
edition will be best in point of binding and paper. 
There are a number alrrady on the market in cheap 
form which are not lit for library shelves. We will 
deliver the books when issued for only 40 cents cash 
during this month. It is bound in cloth and will make 
a valuable additiun to any teacher's library. For 
summer reading nothing can be had more fascinating. 
The book will sell for $1.00 retail. 

MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 

‘Fimmt March,” opus 35 , by Fr. Chopin. This 
celebrated march is taken from the sonata in B-fiat 
minor, opus 35. At first is heard the tolling of the 
hell, and then the grief of the sorrowing friends is 
described from the soft sobbings to outbursts of un¬ 
controlled crying. The trio must be played with care 
and feeling to exprrsa comfort and sympathy. It is 
supposed that the troubles and calamities of Poland 
inspired the complete composition. 

"Novkllrttb,” opus 00, No. 0, by R. Schumann. 
This well-known piece was composed in 183$, when, 
between love and editorial work, Schumann was kept 
in a fine state of excitement, which, however, did not 
interfere with the production of many beautiful smaller 
works. Delicacy and vivacity are required to render 
this properly, and care should be taken, in the chro¬ 
matic accompaniment, to keep the melody prominent 
throughout 

“Caucasia* March,” opus 5i, No. 10, by Rich. 
Kleinmichrl. The music of the far East is dominated 
by weird, mystical effect*, often in a minor key; and 
this four-hand piece is composed in close imitation of 
that musk. The attack should be vigorous, and, 
where so marked, the accented notes should be plhycd 
clearly and prominently.' 

"SrAXisH Daxck,” by Frank Rubens. This excel¬ 
lent composition is not only beautiful, but affords 
good practice in the playing of broken chords and 
* r F*®t* 0 *> which the student must not jumble together. 
Played with delicate touch, yet with force, it recalls 
the dances so frequently seen in Old Spain. 

“Boloio," by Friedrich KieL The bolero is a Span 
i»h national dance with moderately quick movement, 
in whkh the dancer accompanies his steps with casta¬ 
nets. in playing this composition the characteristic 
rhythm (which is shown snd marked in the left hand 
in the first few measures) should be carefully ob¬ 
served to give the correct rendering. 

“EoTTTtAit Parade,” by Arthur L. Brown. The 
opening measure* of this march should he played 
h^blty, as though the parade was first seen and heard 
in tha distance. With a Utile care and practice the 
-tudent can discern where to bring out the different 
degrees of power to imitate the arrival, passing, and 
gradual departure of the procession. As the whole 
disappears the noise and music die away to a mere 
fr ho. 

The GojHWATTO-ATroR,"by RLPoldini Grandma s 
birthday i» usually the occasion for jollification on the 
part of the whole family, and in whkh the children 
naturally take the chief part. The joyous effect is here 
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attained by playing with zest and in a swinging, rol¬ 
licking manner. 

‘‘Cloister-bells," by Ch. Neistedt. This opens 
with the ringing of the bells, which are heard for some 
time even after the worshipers have arrived in the 
chapel. Then occurs the prayer, which should be 
played very legato. After the service, the composition 
closes with the original melody, where the bells again 
ring, ending quietly and calmly. 

• I Loxo FOR You,” by C. B. Hawley, text by Walter 
Learned. A beautiful song requiring feeling to prop¬ 
erly express the sentiment throughout. This can be 
used in parlor, teaching, or recital work. 

“I’ve Someth txc, Sweet to Tell You,” by Eaton 
Faning. The accompaniment should be played with 
legato effect, in keeping with the general plan of the 
song. The beauty will be enhanced by careful atten¬ 
tion to phrasing and the observance of all expression 
■narks. 



EDMUND J. MYER, 32 EAST TWENTY-THIRD 
Street, New York, again announces his summer 
term for singers and teachers on Lake Chautauqua, 
for the coming summer. This is his third season at 
Point Chautauqua on the lake, and the eighteenth of 
the Myer Summer School. The new feature of this 
school is the Norma! Course for singers and teachers. 

FOR SALE— A VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER IN 
good condition. Address: 3031 Dauphin Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF NATIONAL 
reputation would accept position in an established 
summer school for piano, harmony, lectures. Address: 
“M,” care of TnE Etude. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS ASSISTANT PIANO- 
teacher in a school, by one with three years’ ex¬ 
perience. Testimonials given. Address: Miss Clara 
M. Fry, care of The Etude. 

N ANTED- POSITION AS DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
in a college, or a good opening for private teach¬ 
ing in piano, harmony, and composition. Many years' 

experience; best of references. Address: -K care 

of The Etude. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY HAS BEEN SOLICITED 
, tomrteyd his Western tour next fall from Denver 
to the Pacific coast, and will do so if enough points in 
that seetmn apply to fill three weeks. Parties between 
the Rockies and the coast desiring lecture-recitals in 

sff Mr* addrCM Mr ' Pmy at 140 B ^‘on 



I find Mason's "Touch and Technic” very 
developing the muscles of the hand and' a 
A xx a J. Le, 

h ' <io , not 1^‘tate to recommend your ho 
are always found you prompt and 'reliable. 

(Mrs.) C. M. Bahst 

mSSFASSSS 

- T r muli«f eTery ™ 

have yet seen ’ ’ l stands ahead of ar 

r * ' Georue W. 

have alway s \ a ,r:ryou d h a„ d r rte,1 ’ ,S ^ 

(Mrs.) Harry Be: 


My orders have been filled with promptness 
accuracy. A our system of ordering is the ;,i„i t “* 
for the teacher who lives in the country, andh - 01W 
access to a music store. Walter D. East-ox"* 

The Etude is a most excellent journal and 
a pleasure to renew my subscription to so good a If v 
lieation, and one which shows so much progress 

J- Amy Randall 

In my twenty years of teaching I think I have h,z 
nothing in the shape of a collection that is a, idTi 
for a teacher as “Modern Sonatinas,” by Leef 
While much of it is simple enough for begianenLR 
is interesting to advanced players. 


(Mrs.) C. A. Spence. 

I am much pleased with each volume of your sn«i,| 
offer. The works are all of the very best,— type deH 
and in every detail are more than I could expect for 
twice the sum called for. (Mrs.) F. A. Eilesmax” 

I thank you for the more than satisfactory manner 
in Which all orders are filled by your publishing house 
The books issued by you, for progressive study are bv 
far the best I have ever seen in my experience in teach- 


mg. 


Julia Strong. 


The “Hand-Gymnastics Leaflet,” by W. F. Gates, is 
indispensable to the piano-student wishing to make 
quick progress. I have used them to great advantage 
myself and with my pupils. In my judgment, they are 
of as much or more value to a student than practice 
on clavier, teehnicon, or other mechanical aids. 

O. S. ScnXUAPFEB. 


“Modern Sonatinas,” compiled by if. Lcefson, is a 
very choice selection of all those little masterworks 
which are so necessary for the young student. Yon 
deserve the thanks of earnest teachers for your edition 
of them. The printer's work is a fair sample of your 
publications, and surpasses anything of the kind pub¬ 
lished in this line. Edward Mayerhofer. 


I consider Mr. Goodrich’s work, “Theory of Inter¬ 
pretation,” remarkably clear, concise, and satisfac¬ 
tory; useful alike to teacher and pupil in a field 
wherein tangible principles of form and content gov¬ 
erning the laws of expression are much needed. 

Julia Lois Cabuthebs. 


The works of your extraordinary offer, “Classic and 
Modern Gems of Reed-Organ Music,” “The Lighter 
Compositions of Chopin,” and “Album of Grieg’s Piano 
Compositions” have greatly pleased me, both for the 
works of their contents, the clear printing, and their 
beauty and durability of appearance. 

Edward T. N. Swift. 


The Etude always comes to my assistance with 
new methods and inventions. 

I have spent so much time in improving unsatis¬ 
factory charts to express my ideas to the young 
scholars of my class; your prepared charts, with ma¬ 
chine to rule the staff just when and where you want, 
removes a great obstacle from my path of class-in¬ 
struction generally. M. ElcOCK. 

I have received, as premium for obtaining subscrip¬ 
tions to The Etude, Dr. Riemann's “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” for which I thank you most 
heartily. I find the book all that my work as a stu¬ 
dent and teacher demands. 

I consider the publisher of The Etude a benefactor 
to the profession by putting such excellent .works 
within the reach of those whose means are limited. 

Hubebt H. Parke*. 


Goodrich’s “Theory of Interpretation” is an cxcei 
lent work, a book that every student who value 
musical above mechanical interpretation should bavt 
A bile musical feeling or poetical conception eanno 
lie learned from books, the means, however, of eW ’ 
tion are given with considerable clarity and surxrao 
ness to enable the student to recognize parallels a 
profit thereby. Every means of interpretation is , 
tained in the book. It is especially to be conunen 
to students and amateurs who have not the advir* 
superior musicians at hand. A. M. FoUBSTKR. 


A. J. Goodrich’s “Theory of Interpretation^.^ 
highly interesting work, and can be warmly I * f0 
mended to all serious music students. 

Chas. F. Mutter. 

This morning I received “Theory of Lnt 
by Goodrich, and I am both surprised and de ig 
at such a magnificent volume. The fine P*P? ,j, e 
clear print will make it a pleasure as one stum __ 
pages. The subject appears to be treated ■? * ' 
terlv manner; the work should be in the U ' • 

every musician, (Miss) M. F. Mots® 1 - 

“Theory of Interpretation,” by Goodrich, 

I am certainly pleased with the work. I , a - i 5 a 
out for your'“Advance Offers” of new books, anu 
always well rewarded for so doing. ^ Holla.* 111 
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